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FRANCIS MARCH HATCH. 
By Clarence Fohnson. 


OST men who have de- 
voted themselves to the 





study of international 
politics, have come to 
the conclusion that dip- 
lomats are made, not born. Eu- 
ropean nations have long proceeded 
on this principle, and, as a result, 
have at their command trained diplo- 
mats, with whom the representatives 
of our government are often at great 
disadvantage. In grave matters of 
state we are sometimes buncoed by 
these gentlemen, who owe their 
superiority to long and active service 
in this important branch of govern- 
ment. Occasionally, however, a 
diplomat springs from the people 
fully equipped for -his calling by 
natural ability and general adapta- 
tion of mind and temperament. In 
diplomatic relations, as in other im- 
portant affairs of the world, the emer- 
gency sometimes produces the man. 
This has been demonstrated in the 
recent history of the island of 
Hawaii, for whose annexation to 





this country a treaty is now pending. Mrs 
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Miss Harriet Hatch—Age, Seven. 


In January, 1893, when Queen Liliu- 
okalani was overthrown, the patriotic 
citizens of the island, many of whom 
had never before actively engaged in 
politics, took possession of the gov- 





Master Gilchrist Hatch 


heath” 


as He Appears on His 
Four, 


Native 
at Honolulu.—Age 





MARCH HATCH 


ernment, and led by such men as 
President Dole, administered affairs 
with a firm hand, despite the intrigues 
of the deposed queen and her Eu- 
ropean assistants. The difficulties of 
the situation were so and of 
such serious character that even the 
most enthusiastic friends of the new 
movement trembled for 


many 


its success. 
But the men who had given up their 


usual occupations and unselfishly 





Landing Passengers and Freight on island of Hawaii 


A large portion of the coast of Hawaii con 
sists of these high bluffs, against whose rocky 
sides the ocean waves continually dash with 
almost resistless force. No boat could land in 
such a turmoil, and immense cranes have been 
erected, as shown in the illustration, by means 
of which passengers and freight are hoisted into 
the air and swung tothe shore. The man at the 
end of the rope looks as if he might be having a 
rather unpleasant five minutes. 


devoted themselves to the cause of 


good government and the best inter- 
ests of Hawaii, although 
experience, 


without 


previous soon proved 
equal to the task 


they had undertaken, and all doubt 


that they were 
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Mr. Hatch s Honolulu Home. 


This view of Mr. Hatch’s Honolulu residence gives a 
general idea of the style of house architecture in Hawaii. 
There is more veranda room than is usual in this country 
even in summer homes, but otherwise Honolulu residences 
are very much like those in the United States, 
style and elaborateness to suit the tastes and pocket-books 
Mr. Hatch certainly has a delightful home, 
with its inviting verandas and its wealth of tropical shade- 


of the owners. 


trees and shrubbery. 


Their 
success not only demonstrated their 
ability to the island 
whose inhabitants were distracted by 
opposing interests and inharmonious 
nationalities, but it also brought to 
the front men who did not hesitate to 
grapple with the diplomatic questions 
involved, and to meet, though on un- 


as to the result was dispelled. 


govern well 


equal terms, the trained representa- 
tives of the leading nations of the 
world. 
ensued, 


In the controversies which 
the 
been able to hold their own, 
and to 
victories, 


Hawaiians have 


score decisive 


the 


some 
latest of which 
is the negotiation with the 
McKinley administration of 
the annexation treaty, signed 
on the part of the Hawaiian 
government by Francis March 
Hatch, Lorrin A. Thurston, 
and William A. Kinney. 
Among the men whom Pres- 
ident Dole gathered about him 
in the time of extreme peril, 


varying in 


when lives and property 
alike at stake, and 
when every man who acted 
a prominent part jeopard- 
ized all that he had, and 
his future as well, was 
Francis March Hatch, who 
previous to the overturn of 
Queen Liliuokalani’s gov- 
ernment had for fifteen 
years been a_ practising 
lawyer in Honolulu. Mr. 
Hatch is a New Hamp- 
shire man, a son of the 
late Albert R. Hatch of 
Portsmouth, who was 
known throughout the state 
as a lawyer of ability and 
character, and a brother of 
the Hon. John Hatch of 
Greenland, member of the 
He was fitted for 
college in the Portsmouth schools, 
was graduated from Bowdoin in the 
studied law with his 
father, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1876. 


were 


now a 
bank commission. 


class of ’73, 


After having been asso- 
ciated with his father for two years, 
he went to Honolulu in 1878, and 
immediately began to practise law in 
the Hawaiian courts. Although he 
took no part in politics, devoting 





Veranda—Mr,. Hatch's House, 


Honolulu. 

















Bird's-eye View of Honolulu 





Honolulu Harbor. 


This view of Honolulu harbor shows one of the peculiarities of the place. In the background 
are the picturesque mountains, at the base of which is the famous city. Lying at the wharves, in 
water deep enough for the heaviest battle ships of the world, are scores of vessels, ranging from a 
small cat-boat to an ocean steamer; while in the immediate foreground, standing on a reef, a sort 
of backbone thrown up out of the sea, is a native in full fishing costume. He also wears this cos 
tume when he isn’t fishing. 
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Old Missionary Church. 


Built of blocks of coral cut out of a reef, under water, with 
under water, but after exposure to the atmosphere becomes almost as hard as marble. 


blocks used in building the 


himself to his profession, in which he 
attained eminence, yet he was always 
greatly interested in the welfare of 


the island and its development. He 
felt that the time was not far distant 
when the rule of the native sov- 


ereigns must end, but was willing 
that their dethronement should come 


The coral is soft while 


The 


axes. 


church measure about three feet by two feet by eighteen inches. 


in the natural course of events, with- 
out undue hastening by himself and 
those who, like him, had full faith in 
the future of Hawaii. 

When the queen threw aside the 
constitution and put forth her own 
dictum as law, the citizens of Hawaii 
acted with 


promptness and vigor, 





The Famous Captain Cook's Monument, Erected by the British Government 


Captain Cook Died in 1778 
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Judiciary Building, Honolulu. 


and Mr. Hatch at once came to the 
front as a leader in the movement. 
On the formation of the provisional 
government, he became a member of 
the Advisory Council, which was, in 
fact, a legislative body, and later he 
Feb- 
ruary, 1894, when the department of 
foreign affairs was organized as a 


was made vice-president. In 


bureau separate from the executive 
office, by request of President Dole 
he accepted the position of minister 
of foreign affairs, and acquitted him- 
self in a manner which stamped him 


born 
through the 


as a diplomatist, carrying 
and intricate 
problems, which the change in gov- 
ernment had precipitated, with skill 
and prudence. 


delicate 


So well did he per- 
form his arduous duties that he was 
by unanimous consent selected under 
the new constitution (adopted July 3, 
1894, and promulgated on the fourth) 
as the diplomatic representative of 
Hawaii to this country, and he was 
received at Washington as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary in Since 


November, 1895. 





Cocoanut Grove. 
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Portion of the Harbor near Honolulu. 


to the 
one main purpose of negotiating a 
United 
States, which after nearly two years 


then he has devoted himself 
treaty of annexation to the 


of constant struggle against adverse 


circumstances and conditions, has 
been signed, and is now before the 
That it will 
be ratified is almost an assured fact, 


but whether it is or not, Mr. Hatch 


senate for ratification. 


has established his reputation as an 
astute and courageous diplomat. 

In private life Mr. Hatch is one of 
the most unassuming of men. Pleas- 


ant and dignified in manner, witty 


and refined in conversation, he im- 


presses every one with whom he 
comes in contact as a courteous gen- 
tleman, as well as a man of force and 
character. He was married, in 1888, 
to Miss Alice 


cisco, by whom he has two children, 


Hawes of San Fran- 
Miss Harriet, aged seven, and Mas- 
ter Gilchrist, aged four, and a hap- 
After 
confirmed by 


pier family is not to be found. 
the 
the 
to Hawaii and resume his interrup- 


treaty has been 


senate, he intends to return 
ted law business, although the many 


friends he has made in Washing- 





Native Grass House (now all gone). 
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Palace 


Built under Kalakaua, at a cost of $250,000. Now used as an executive building by President 
Dole and his cabinet, also as a place of meeting by the legislature. 


ton would be more than pleased if likely to be intensified when the 
they could induce him to remain treaty has been ratified and the coun- 
there. But he looks on Hawaii as try of his adoption becomes a part of 
his home, and that feeling will be the country of his birth. 


>, 





Hawaiian Woman in Riding Costume 


The costume consists of a long piece of bright-colored calico, which she wraps about her 
so that it will wave in the wind as she rides along. Formerly scores of these brilliantly arrayed 
women could be seen almost any day riding about the streets of Honolulu, but civilization and 
annexation are fast obliterating the picturesque from Honolulu, which is destined soon to be one 
of the foremost commercial cities. 














THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 
By Ray Laurance. 


There 's a deep, old red chimney, 
Far away from the town, 

On a low rambling farm-house, 
All mossy and brown, 

Where high waving tree-tops 
Their branches bend o’er, 

And sweet purple lilacs 

Wave near the front door. 


In that deep, old red chimney, 
Far away from the town, 

Is a rough, shallow nest 

Of twigs sooty brown, 

Where four tiny swallows 

Are lying so still, 

While the swift swallow mother 
Skims over the hill. 


Away she is flying, 

Now dipping so low, 

Searching for food 

For the children below, 

Who ‘‘chirp, chirp,’’ so loudly, 
As downward she flies, 

In the deep, old red chimney 
Where her happiness lies. 


The wind shakes the tree-tops, 
The raindrops come down, 
But safe in the chimney 

Is the nest, sooty brown, 

For wide-spreading elm tree 
With long, slender arm, 
Bends low o’er the farm-house 
To guard from all harm. 


O swallow sprite, dwelling 

Away from the town, 

Are you guarding the hearthstone 
Of small farm-house brown? 

Are the feathery smoke wreaths 
That rise from below, 

The ghosts of the memories 

Of woods long ago? 














A Combination Display: Celestial Sweet-Peas in Vase, Eliza Eckford Sweet-Peas on Table 

















A STUDY 


PART 


By Clarence Moores 


WHE blossoms of the 
Blanche Ferry sweet- 
pea are of medium 


the standard 
bright pink, lighter at 
and the 
with a delicate 
proaching rose-pink. 


size, with 





the 
veined 


edges, wings white, 


color ap- 
In some speci- 
mens both the standard and wings 
are marked and striped with solferino 
—a variation that is not pleasing to 
The is rather 
stiff and reflexed, bending away from 
But the 
flowers are charming in loose masses, 


every one. standard 


the wings at a wide angle. 


and are borne freely on the vigorous 
plants. By planting the extra early 
strains now the market, blos- 
soms may be obtained very early in 


upon 


the season. 

introduced in 
the most 
striking in appearance of any 


America, 
1895, is perhaps 
of the red and white varieties. 
Both standard and wings have 
a white background, thickly 
streaked and penciled with an 
intense color. 
In most specimens the crim- 


crimson-scarlet 


son scarlet is more abundant 
than the white. The upright 
standard curves back on the 
edges and is notched in the 
middle above, while the wings 
are not very symmetrical. 
has 


Consequently, America 


not the grace of form pos- 


OF 


SWEET-PEAS. 
Il. 
Weed. 


sessed by the best hooded types, 
although the flowers are of large 
size. In decorative work it may be 
used to advantage alone or mixed 
with a white variety. 

The dainty Daybreak is a charm- 
ing variety, notwithstanding that at 
present it must be considered a 
promise rather than a performance. 
It was introduced in 1896, and 

with the Rev. W. T. 
Hutchins, of Indian Orchard, Mass., 
the most noted sweet-pea specialist in 
America. 


from 


originated 


As far as can be judged 


our specimens, the plant is 
unthrifty, the flower stems 


and the blossoms them- 


weak and 
short, 
selves are 


are 
small and poor in form. 
Yet the color combination is so de- 





F 


g.'3—A Jar of Daybreak Sweet-Peas. 
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Fig. |4—Oddity Sweet-Pea Natural Size. 


lightful that one forgives all else, and 
gladly welcomes it, hoping that a few 
years of further selection will enable 
it to outgrow its faults and increase 
its charms. On the central part of 
the back flat standard 
there is a bright blotch of rose-red, 


side of the 
with delicate stipplings and pencil- 
a white 
over the rest of the sur- 
face. The front side of 
the standard in typical 
flowers is not blotched, 
but simply stippled and 
penciled with rose-red in 
a most dainty manner. 
should be 
white, but as yet many 
of them are more or less 
marked with solferino or 
rose-red. 

The Daybreak is a 
very dainty sweet-pea, 
and may well be used 
in spreading masses in 
low jars. 


ings scattered on ground 


The wings 


In Fig. 13, 





SWEET-PEAS. 


the jar is a simple Japanese affair, 
vinaceous pink in general 
lightly washed with a warm gray, 
and blending below into a subduéd 
grayish brown. 


color, 


THE SELF-COLORED PINK VARIE- 
TIES. 

Venus is a delicate flesh-colored, 
pink variety, very soft and pleasing 
in its color effect. It is one of the 
most charming of the pinks, being of 
medium size, with hooded flowers of 
good form. Unfortunately, the plant 
blooms only sparsely, so that one 
values all the more the comparatively 
few flowers developed. This variety 
is beautiful in clear glass vases. 

The Blushing Beauty sweet-pea is 
a salmon-pink, similar to Venus and 
Royal Robe, and 


better than either. 


perhaps rather 
The plant is a 
poor bloomer. 

The Royal Robe is another soft 
pink sweet-pea, but it produces so 
blossoms that it is worth 
planting. The are a little 
brighter in color than those of Venus. 

The Empress of India is an excel- 


few not 


flowers 





Fig. |S—A Jar of Oddities. 
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lent salmon-colored variety, having 
the standard flat and somewhat stiff 
in appearance. The plant produces 
blossoms in only moderate numbers. 

The Mrs. Gladstone sweet-pea is 
generally recognized as one of the 
best of the pink varieties. The 
flower is of medium size, with convex 
standard and rounded tip, of a soft 
Under 
profusely 


and delicate rose-pink color. 
good culture it 
through a long season. 

At a little distance the color effect 
of a bunch of the Miss Hunt sweet- 
When 


the flowers are examined closely, one 


blooms 


peas is a brilliant rose-red. 
sees that the standard is rose-pink 
and the wings rose-purple, the con- 
trast being greater in older flowers. 


The blossoms are of medium size, 
fair form and good texture. The 
plant blooms rather freely. The 


flowers mass admirably, and on ac- 
count of their brilliant color are ex- 
cellent for lighting up dark cor- 
ners. 

The Oddity is an extremely inter- 
esting sweet-pea. It is rose-red in 
color, being in this respect quite sim- 
ilar to the Miss Hunt, but it differs 
from that and all other varieties by 
its unique shape, due to the incurv- 
ing of the margins of the standard 
and wings both above and below, 
producing a squarish effect that for 
The 


group shown in Fig. 15 was a fas- 


a change is rather pleasing. 


cinating study in form and color. 
The small Japanese jar is whitish in 
general tone, but is oddly marked 
and penciled in soft blue greens and 
delicate browns. The top is mar- 
The 


squarish shape of the vase is repeated 


gined in a soft yellow green. 


in a sense by the form of the flowers, 
the colors of which produce a com- 
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plementary harmony with the stems 
and vase. 

On account of its unique color, the 
Orange Prince has long been a favor- 
ite with lovers of sweet-peas. No 
other variety has given the combina- 
tion of orange pink and rose-red so 
effective for decorative uses. Be- 
cause of its color much has been for- 
given it, for the blossoms are small, 
of poor shape, and have a tendency 
to lose their good tones as they grow 
older. Since Mr. Eckford gave us 
Meteor, however, in 1896, we can 
bid adieu to Orange Prince without 
a pang. For Meteor combines the 
unique color with a larger and better- 
shaped blossom, borne on a longer 
It is apparently the result of a 
selection from Orange Prince. The 
standard is of good shape, generally 


stem. 


with a wedge above, and in color is 
a peculiar orange-pink. The wings 
are recurved on the edges, and are 
suffused with the veins 
broadly outlined in a slightly deeper 
shade. 

The have in 
hand are half again as large as the 
flowers of Orange Prince, and three 
fourths as large as the best Blanche 
Burpees I can find. In 


rose-red, 


Meteor blossoms I 


Professor 
Bailey's admirable sweet-pea bulle- 
tin, Mr. Walter Rohnert writes: 
‘*Meteor is a decided improvement 
upon Orange Prince, but will not be 
appreciated until it is brought up to 
the grandiflora type.’’ Our speci- 
mens are certainly sufficiently large 
to be appreciated, and now compare 
favorably with many of the grandi- 
flora sorts. 

Meteor—and in lieu of it Orange 
Prince—looks particularly well alone. 
Its glowing colors are a delight, of 


which the eve never tires. Two or 
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Fig. |6—Sweet-Peas 


three dozen flowers with a stem or 
and tendrils, 
into a_ tumbler- 
shaped vase, are simply irresistible. 
This is 


lighting up the 


two showing leaves 


loosely dropped 


another variety fitted for 


dark 


corners of a 
room. 


THE RED SWEET-PEAS. 


For brilliancy of color effect few 
sweet-peas surpass the variety called 
Invincible Scarlet, though it is really 
a brilliant carmine. The flowers are 
of medium size, with the standards 
reflexed in fully open flowers. When 
used in solid masses of color in a 
blue-green jar, it forms a comple- 
mentary harmony that is extraordi- 
narily effective. 

Invincible Carmine is a poor va- 
riety, very similar in color to the 


one just named, but the plant is not 


Celestial and Countess of Radnor on the left 
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Blanche Burpee on the right. 


so thrifty and does not bloom so 
freely. 
The 


among 


blossoms of the Firefly are 


the most brilliant of sweet- 


peas. They are a ‘‘ glowing, crim 
son scarlet,’ of good size and firm in 
substance. In general, this variety 
does not bloom very freely, although, 
as in the case of other red varieties, 
notably the Invincible Carmine, the 
results seem to depend very largely 
upon the strain from which the seed 
was derived. 

For a generally useful deep red 
sweet-pea of good size that can easily 
be grown in abundance, the Boreat- 
ton is a very satisfactory variety. 
The general color tone is deep ma- 
roon, though close at hand the wings 
show a more purplish tinge than do 
the standards. The back side of the 


convex standards is also lighter and 
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more glistening than the front. The 
plant is very vigorous and blooms 
I like 
to use Boreatton blossoms alone for 
the color effects. <A of the 
flowers placed alone in a blue-green 


freely during a long season. 
mass 


jar forms a very effective comple- 
mentary harmony. 

The Stanley is a slightly darker 
variety than Boreatton, with stand- 
ards flat rather than convex, so that 
it is rather better in form. In mass, 
the general color is very similar in 
the varieties. Unfortunately, 
Stanley does not bloom freely, differ- 
ing markedly in this respect from 
Boreatton. 


two 


THE VIOLET AND BLUE VARIETIES. 


At first sight one is likely to con- 
sider the Celestial sweet-pea identical 
with the Countess of The 
shape of the flowers and the color 
tones 


Radnor. 


are similar. From 
that one 
from the other, but 
the originators tell us that the Celes- 


tial has ‘‘ been fixed after four years 


very ap- 


pearances it would seem 


was a selection 


of careful cross-fertilization of the 
well-known variety Senator.’’ In 
both sorts the newly-opened blos- 


soms are of a delicate lilac tint, shad- 
ing centrally more or less 
into the 
older blossoms are a pure 
and delicate lavender. On 
the upper 
which, as re- 


lavender, while 


a given tress 
blossoms, 
gards time of opening, are 
the younger, are lilac in 
color, while the lower flow- 
that been 
longer are lavender. 
the whole, 


ers have open 

On 
Celestial shows 
considerably 


though 


more blue, 


one can easily 
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select individual tresses of each 
variety in which the difference 


in color cannot be distinguished. 
Bunches of each placed side by side 
in a partially darkened room show 
the while by artificial 
light it is still more marked, though 
the pink tones of both are then very 
much in evidence. 


difference ; 


In form and texture of flowers, the 
Celestial and the Countess of Radnor 
are very similar, both being of the 
best hooded type. In both, the stand- 
ard is frequently notched on the mar- 
gin near the middle of each side. 
The blossoms of Celestial average a 
little larger and the plant appears to 
bloom more freely than the Countess 
of Radnor, the latter bearing only 
a moderate number of blossoms. In 
both varieties the plants are vigorous 
and the flower stems long. 

The standard and wings of the 
Waverly variety form a 
analogous harmony. 


pleasing, 
The standard 
is violet red and the wings are red 
violet. The flower is of medium size 
and good in form, while the plant 
produces a moderate number of blos- 
soms. The little pitcher shown at 
the left in Fig. 17 contains Waverly 
blossoms. The pitcher is flushed 





Fig. |17—A Study in Bive and Violet. 
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- 
with lavender above, and forms with 
the blossoms a pleasing combination. 

The Violet Queen is not a satisfac- 
tory sweet-pea. The flowers are 
small with the standard flat and red, 
the color fading toward the margins, 
while the wings are a poor violet red. 
The plant produces few blooms. 





Fig. 18—Dorothy Tennant Sweet-Pea 


The Etna sweet-pea has small 
flowers, similar to those of the Violet 
Queen, with the red better diffused 
over the The plant of 
this variety also yields few flowers. 

Dorothy Tennant is perhaps the 
The 
plant is thrifty and vigorous, bearing 
the good-sized freely. It 
combines charmingly with varieties 
like the Countess of Radnor and the 
Blanche Burpee. A single spray is 
shown, natural size, in Fig. 18. 

The Emily Eckford is generally to 
be distinguished from the other vio- 
let varieties by the greater contrast 
in the colors of the standard and 


standards. 


best of the violet-red varieties. 


flowers 
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Natural Size. 
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The former is red violet, 
while the latter are blue violet. In 
older blossoms there is more blue. 
The quality of the flower is good, as 
is also its form, but the plant blooms 
only sparsely, and the variety seems 
not sufficiently distinctive to be 
worthy of cultivation in small collec- 
tions when we have the freer- 
blooming Dorothy Tennant to 
give nearly the same color 
tones. 

The blossoms of the Senator 
sweet-pea are of good size and 
firm substance, with the stand- 
ard hooded above and the 


wings. 


wings recurved. The ground 
color is pale lavender, show- 
ing mostly near the margins 
on account of the red-violet 
pencilings and markings, 
which give the flower its pre- 
vailing color, that at a dis- 
tance appears as violet. The 
wings are darker in their 
markings than the standard. 

The variety called Princess 
of Wales is the 
Senator sweet-pea in general 
color effect, having somewhat more 


similar to 


The flowers are 
of good size and form, and the plant 
grows vigorously and blooms freely. 
In this latter respect it is superior to 
the Senator variety, and as it appears 
to be certainly as good as that sort in 
every other way, it should have the 
preference. 


blue in the wings. 


It seems impossible for so coquet- 
tish a flower as the sweet-pea to 
assume a stately dignity, but the 
Gray Friar has gone farther in this 
direction than any other variety. 
The stems are strong and graceful. 
The blossoms are held well up, being 
of large size, firm in substance, and 
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of uniform appearance. 
The standard approaches 


perfection in form and 


curves, and the wings 
are good in size and 
shape. In color, the 


Gray Friar has a back- 


ground of white, most 
the 


edges, nearly hidden by 


conspicuous * along 
stipplings and pencilings 
of beautiful mauve, va- 
rying, however, in occa- 
sional specimens to rose- 
purple on the one side 
and violet on the other. 

The pitcher shown in the photo- 
graph is of a simple Japanese pattern, 
colored in subdued grays and browns. 
The Gray Friar blossoms look par- 
ticularly well in masses. 


The originators of the 


Juanita 


Fig. |9—A Mass of Gray Friar Blooms. 








Fig. 20—A Composition with Tanagra Statuette. 


sweet-pea tell us that the variety is 
a selection from the Countess of Rad- 
nor, a statement frequently verified 
by the blossoms reverting to that 
variety. In form, substance, and 
length of stem, Juanita is all that can 
be desired. _ The color is 
white, with delicate pencil- 
ings of lavender. It is not 
a striking blossom, and in 
vases should be placed in a 
good light. 

The New Lottie Eckford 
sweet-pea suggests the But- 
terfly in its form and color. 
When well grown, the blos- 
som is of the 
of one I have in 
hand measuring one and one 
half inches across the mid- 
dle. The standard is consid- 
erably hooded. 


large size, 
standard 


The wings 
are wide and quite horizontal 
with their front ends curving 
downward. Frequently the 
standard is double. In color, 
this Lottie Eckford is white at 
the bases of the petals, grad- 
ually assuming an increas- 
ingly 


deeper lavender hue 
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Fig. 2i—New Lottie Eckford Sweet-Peas 
toward the outer edge, and the edges 
are fringed with a distinct line of 
lavender. This is a very charming 
variety, which one would be loath to 
omit from even a small collection. 
The jar shown in Fig. 21 is small, 
and of a general gray color, marked 
with a conventional blue design. 

The Butterfly sweet-pea is a charm- 
ing variety on account of the delicacy 
of its colors and the airy grace of its 
form. In both respects it resem- 
the Lottie Eckford, 
which, however, is a consider- 


bles New 


ably larger blossom. A mass of 
the Butterflies is quite unique in 
its fluffy effect. 

The Captain Clarke is a tri- 
colored sweet-pea, but it is not 
very pleasing in its color effect. 
The standard 
light tint of violet red, especially 
the front the 
wings are white, edged with a 
The flowers 
are rather small, with flat stand- 
ards, but the plant blooms pro- 


is tinged with a 


on surface, while 


tint of blue violet. 


fusely. 
The Captain of the Blues is one 


of the best blues. The standard 
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is red violet, merging into 
violet in the middle, while 
the wings are blue violet. 
*ys 

rhe 


good form, and the plant 


flower is large, of 


is vigorous and blooms 
Mr. Hutchins 
rightly calls this a ‘‘no 
The blos 


sonis are very effective in 


freely. 


ble flower.’’ 


vases having a tone of 


blue in their make-up, 
such, for example, as the 
one shown in Fig. 


2 
THE CULTURE OF 
SWEET-PEA. 


THE 


One reason why the sweet-pea is 
so popular is because it is so easily 
grown. It revels in the borders of 
the garden where many flowers would 
barely survive, and after being well 
started early in the spring and fur 
nished with some support on which 
to climb, it only requires that its 
blossoms shall be frequently and reg 
ularly cut. The height to which the 


vines grow depends greatly upon the 





Fig. 22—Captain of the Blues Sweet-Peas 
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soil. In gardens favored in this re- 
spect it is often necessary to mount 
a step-ladder to reach the flowers, 
but, fortunately, excellent blossoms 
are produced when the plants grow 
to only a moderate height. 

‘If sweet-peas are, to continue to 
bloom throughout the 
season, the soil must 
be rich and capable of 
holding moisture. <A 
thin, dry soil will not 
In 
light soils it is well to 


grow good peas. 


apply a liberal dres- 
sing of manure to the 
soil in the fall, plow- 
ing it under very ear- 
and 
in addition to this, a 


ly in the spring; 


dressing of some con- 
fertilizer in 
the spring will be useful. 


centrated 

But the 
The land 
must be well and deeply fitted to 


chief thing is moisture. 


increase its water-holding capacity. 
It is ordinarily advised to till the soil 
frequently after the peas are planted, 
until they begin to bloom, at which 
time all cultivation should cease. I 
do not believe that this is safe ad- 
vice. 

‘The land becomes hard by con- 
when the 
plants are in bloom, and the evap- 
the 
greatly increased: A 


stant tramping of visitors 


oration from soil is thereby 
heavy mulch 
of straw or litter may be placed on 
the soil when the plants begin to 
bloom, to conserve the moisture; but 
if the rows are far enough apart to 
allow of it, a frequent stirring of the 
soil all through the season with a 
horse or hand cultivator will be found 
to be the most efficient 


of 


conservator 


moisture. The plants also en- 


Fig. 23—A Pair 
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dure dry weather better when thinly 
planted. Deep planting also 
enables the sweet-pea to resist dry 
weather. It is a good plan to make 
furrows four or six inches deep, drop 
the peas in the bottom and cover an 


inch or so. Then as the plants grow, 





of Chinese Vases with Sweet-Peas. 


the earth is gradually filled in about 
the plants until the furrow is full. If 
there is danger that these furrows 
will fill with water and hold it for 
some time, the peas should not be 
planted deep, and the furrows 
filled at once. 


so 
Early planting is also 
In this latitude (Ithaca, 
New York) we can plant as early as 


desirable. 


the first of April on warm soil,—that 
is, a month before hard frosts have 
ceased. The sweet-pea is a hardy 
plant, and the seed is not injured by 
much cold weather. I have known 
good results from planting the seeds 
in the fall, but this practice is unre- 
the states. I 
doubt if it can be recommended with 
full north of Norfolk. 


are secrets in 


liable in Northern 
confidence 
If there any 
the growing of sweet-peas they are 
these: A rich, well-prepared soil, 
early and rather deep planting, pick- 
ing off the pods as soon as they form, 
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and the judicious selecting of seed 
and varieties.’ 

It is necessary that commercial fer- 
tilizers be used sparingly and with 
care. Work the material thoroughly 
into the soil. I have 
plants injured through the improper 
application of these fertilizers.” 

Every lover of sweet-peas knows 
how lavish the plant is in the produc- 
tion of its beautiful blossoms. A 
small packet of seeds of any of the 


seen many 
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annoyance. Some May morning, 
when one looks with eager eyes upon 
the slender plants bravely pushing 
upward, here and there a stem is 
found prone upon the surface, hav- 
ing been nibbled off just above the 
ground. If there is but one of the 
severed plants, be glad, and straight- 
way dig carefully about the roots 
until an inch or so beneath the sur- 
face you unearth a fat and juicy- 


looking worm. ‘Tis the culprit long 





Fig. 24—A Study 


better varieties will result in a sur- 
prising number of blooms during the 
The record kept by Mr. 
W.N. Craig, of the spikes cut from 
a row sixty feet in length of sweet- 


season. 


peas of several of the best varieties, 
showed these results: ‘‘ June, 2,000; 
July, 17,600; August, 18,000; Sep- 
tember, 6,400; October, 3,500; total, 
47,500.” 

The cultivator of sweet-peas gen- 
erally has few experiences to try his 
temper. 
enemy that frequently causes much 


11. H. Bailey, ‘‘ Bulletin 111,’ Cornell University 
Experiment Station. 

2Kor further information regarding the culture 
of sweet-peas, consult Hutchins’s ‘All about Sweet- 
Peas.” 


But there is one vexatious 


n Blue and Yellow. 


known in garden lore as the cut- 
worm, although scientists will tell 
you that under this comprehensive 
sobriquet some scores of insects are 
confounded. But to you—as to the 
precious peas—it matters little 
whether the particular individual 
you have got after patient digging 
rejoices to be called Agrotis sub- 
gothica or Peridroma saucia or Noc- 
tua candestina,—though probably 
the last name will seem to you most 
fitting. Let no guilty worm escape, 
but I leave to your discretion the 
particular manner of his taking off, 
and merely suggest that cutworms 
may be killed by means of chloro- 
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form, the guillotine, the stiletto, or 
the barnyard fowl, not to mention 
such time-honored methods as quar- 
tering, breaking upon the wheel, or 
the still more ancient one of bruising 
beneath the human heei. 

Possibly it may comfort you to 
know that the cutworm came to the 
peas from the neighboring grass, 
where it spent the winter in a half- 
grown condition. In spring it feeds 
upon almost any sort of plants that 
are met with on its nightly wander- 
ings. During the past season, I had 


to fight these worms for three weeks, 
losing many plants of the choicest 
varieties. Fortunately, however, if 
the peas are well-rooted before cut 
off, they will send up new shoots, so 
that they are not wholly lost. 

About the first of June our com- 
mon species of cutworms become full 
grown. They then go a little deeper 
into the soil than is their wont, where 
each hollows out a cell in which it 
changes to the quiet pupa state. 
Two or three weeks later they emerge 
as night-flying moths. 





THE 


PETERBOROUGH HILLS. 


By Alice Elizabeth Rich. 


I love these low hills in the green of the summer, 


I love them in autumn’s rich vesture of brown, 


And oft in the spring do I worship in wonder, 


As beyond their grey crests the great sun purples down. 


Yet never so calm in majestical beauty, 


Never so solemn, so strong, or so grand, 


As when in the whiteness of beautiful winter 
They tell me that God watches over the land. 


As I look from the slope of Mont Vernon's quaint village, 
I know that the valley and home lie below, 
Yet I see but the sturdy white sentinels standing 


With halos of grey in a roseate glow. 


And I think if I ever lose faith in my brother, 

Or stray from Thy love, O our Father divine, 

I shall think of these proofs of eternal protection, 

And come back to Thee, through these white hills of Thine. 
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FRANCESTOWN. 


By George K. Wood. 














FoeS—z5F4|N the heart of Hillsbor- 
> ; ’ . 

ough county, with the 
; A: 

3 q peaks and spurs of 
: 4 s . > — > © P « 
4 =) Crotchet,—the spark 


ling sources of the Pis- 
cataquog,— and a mineral vein of 


great celebrity within her bound- 
aries, her an- 
nals written, 
her institution 


of learning as 
old as the cen- 
tury, Frances- 
town, the birth- 
place and edu- 
cator of high 
dignitaries in 


state and na- 
tion, in the 
year of hope 


1897 may con- 
much 
to literature 
and to history. 


tribute 


The majority 
of New 


land towns may 


Eng- 


be said to be 
fortunate in 
their founders and happy in their 
historians. We hesitate to 
that the historians of Francestown 
have contributed to her felicity, 
while we speak with confidence of 
the founders thereof, since they were 
intelligent, strong-featured Scotch- 
Irish from Londonderry, and enter- 
prising hard-sensed English-Ameri- 


assert 





Brennan Falls. 


cans from Dedham, Mass. The 
period of the settlement was favor- 
able, since the colonists, who had for 


more than seventy-five years been 


battling with Indians and with 
Frenchmen, were taking breath, 
though they knew it not, for the 


supreme strug- 
gle which was 
to come. Ded- 
had for 
than a 
century been 
the mother of 
pioneer enter- 
prises, but was 
still a crowded 
town, and Lon- 
donderry, al- 
though but fif- 
ty years of age 
and fully one 
hundred miles 
in area, was 
brimful of 
Scotch-Irish. 
“Wild land” 
was then of- 
fered on very 
liberal terms, the consideration often 
being a certain quantity of grain, 
which was yet to be raised upon 
it. The land of Francestown was 
wild enough, being covered with for- 
ests and with rocks, those ruthless 
relics of the ice period, excepting the 
beaver-cleared meadows; but the 
English were foresters by descent, 


ham 
more 
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Academy. 


and to the Scotch cliffs and boulders 
and granitic fragments were not for- 
midable curiosities, and with sledge 
and crowbar and firebrand, 
they ‘‘cleared’’ a township. They 
labored in harmony, and they organ- 
ized in harmony. They had brains. 
They meant right. Stubborn and 
grimly opinionated, we are wont to 
think them, but theirs was an exam- 
ple of a sacrifice for the common 


axe, 





Library Hall. 


good, of race ideas and individual 
and sectarian preferences, at which 
modern advancement cannot scoff. 
The eastern part of the town was 
the first to be settled. This was 
known as the New Boston Addition, 
being a second or additional grant to 
the town of New Boston; its western 
line was but a short distance east- 
ward of our present Mill Village. 
The western section of Francestown 





Village School-House. 


was then a part of a large tract com- 
prising what is now Greenfield, An- 
trim, Bennington, and Hancock, as 
well as western Francestown. It was 
best known as Society Land, although 
The Company Land and Cumberland 


were names applied to it. It seems 


for many years to have escaped both 


greed and grant. 

In an old memorandum we read 
that John Carson settled on Meadow 
Point. No date is mentioned in this 
abbreviated account of the first set- 
tlement of Francestown, but Carson, 
who was a Scotch highlander, is be- 
lieved to have been here as early as 
1756. Meadow Point, on which he 
built his cabin, is the low but percep- 
tible infringement of the solid earth 
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upon the meadow to eastward of the 
school-house in the Quarry district. 
The spot where the cabin stood is 
marked by a depression, and many 
dare to hope that a befitting mound 
or monolith will some day do honor 
to the spot where was built the first 
white man’s dwelling in Frances- 
town; but, since no soldiers’ monu- 
ment graces the common, and the 
old village cemetery has few of the 
ideal essentials of hallowed ground, 
they wait. 

John Carson endured much here 
and also in Hillsborough, he being 
one of the little company who made 
a beginning in that town long pre- 
vious to the settlement on Meadow 


Point. 


The old Starrett tavern, or 





Harvey N. Whiting. 


Sleeper house, on the high land to 
the westward, was in after time his 
home. He doubtless, a very 
useful man in the newly-settled coun- 


was, 


try, since he was a mill-wright and 
superintended the equipping of sev- 
eral of the mills earliest erected here 
as well as in Hillsborough. He died 
in 1792, and his body was drawn 
upon a large hand sled to the old 
Smith burying-ground in New Bos- 








Unitarian. Church. 


ton, where the body of his wife had 
lain years, the 
burial party following with much 


for nearly twenty 
toil and difficulty the courses of the 
streams, but neither mound nor stone 
marks the spot where the first pio- 
neer of Francestown lies buried. 

John W. Carson, formerly of Mont 
Vernon, but now a resident of this 
town, is a descendant of John Carson, 
the settler. 


Samuel Nichols, a Scotchman, a 





George D. Epps. 
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friend, perhaps a kinsman, of Carson, 


was the second settler. He began 
upon the George Lewis or McCaine 
place in 1760, the land being given 
him by Carson. His son John was 
the first white child born in Frances- 
town. On the McCaine place is still 
seen the great apple-tree set out by 
Samuel Nichols, which measurement 
shows to be more than sixteen feet in 
circumference. 

David and Isaac Lewis were doubt- 
less the first settlers from Dedham. 


They were brothers, and were enter- 


89 


Whiting, great-grandson of Zach- 
ariah, is the last to perpetuate the 
family name in Francestown. 

The settlements thus far were in 
the Addition, since it was a part of 
an incorporated town, but about the 
year 1768, William Butterfield, John 
Dickey, Robert Hopkins, and Samuel 
Mac Pherson, all Londonderry men, 
and the Sleeper brothers, Benjamin 
and Nathaniel, from Hawke, now 
Danville, built cabin homes in the 
Society Land part of future Fran- 
Shortly William 


cestown. after, 





Crotchet Mountain and Pleasant Pond. 


prising men. A third brother, Asa, 
came here a few years later. David 
Lewis built the first sawmill as well 
as the first corn mill in town, thus 
utilizing the water-power in Clark 
village. The three brothers were 
almost constantly in town office. 
Caleb Whiting, also from Dedham, 
was living on the Whiting farm as 
early as 1765. He died in this town 
in 1770, his death being the first in 
town, and his estate passed into the 
hands of his brother Zachariah, in 
1771, ‘‘& in the eleventh year of 
his Majesty’s Rein.’’ Harvey N. 


Starrett, a Scotch-Irishman, although 
from Dedham, opened a tavern in the 
Carson settlement. 

The tax list of 1772 has a brave 
showing of Scotch-Irish names, a 
majority of the earliest of the settlers 
being from Londonderry. The town 
was incorporated in 1772, deriving 
its name from Frances, wife of Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, and that same 
year voted to build a meeting-house. 
The frame of this building was raised 
in 1775, but it was not completed 
until after the Revolution. 

The ecclesiastical history of the 








go 





Gate at Pleasant Pond. 


town begins even later, when the 
Scotch Presbyterians and English 
Congregationalists, both of whom had 
held religious meetings, though with- 
out a permanent pastor, succeeded in 
settling Rev. Bradford, in 
1790. The meetings referred to were 
held in dwellings, or more often in 


Moses 


barns, the women being seated upon 
the hay, and the men struggling to 
maintain a Christian frame of mind 
upon plank seats and cross timbers. 

Even the early churches were 
places of great discomfort, the pews 
being built for durability, and stoves 





Goss Hotel 
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(until 1821) being considered very 
dangerous innovations. The first 
church stove in Francestown 
purchased by a few progressive 
church-goers, who, upon their own 
responsibility, placed it in the meet- 
ing-house. It worked so well that 
the opposition to it grew hot, and a 
special town-meeting was called. In 
the meantime, pretty 
weather, for which the stove 
had been praying, made the 
popular. Its draft may 
been perfect, but it drew votes, 
although people were not allowed to 
fill their foot-stoves from it. 

We shiver at the thought of cur 
fellow-creatures sitting for hours on 


was 


cold 
party 
stove 


some 


not have 


a New England winter’s day in a 


great, rudely finished building, with 





indian Rock 


no suggestions of heat save those de- 
rived from certain doctrinal features 
of the preacher’s discourse. The 
* must have made 
church-going more tolerable. This 
was a small building which for years 
stood a short distance to eastward of 
the church. Since this house had a 
large fireplace it must have been in- 
deed a haven to those who repaired 


old ‘‘noon house’ 
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to it during the noon hour, and as an 
intelligence office it was doubtless in- 
dispensable. The people of Frances- 


town were then 


people, the 


church-respecting 
congregations and Sab- 
bath schools being noticeably large. 

In the decade following, the incor- 
poration settlers came in little bands, 
and communities established 


The 


were 
upon the hills of Francestown. 





Congregational Church 


Fishers from Dedham and Sharon 
contributed materially to the popula- 
tion. Dr. Thomas E. Fisher and 
Deacon Moses B. Fisher are of those 
old families. The four Bixby broth- 
ers from Litchfield were an addition 
from more than a numerical stand- 
point. Several Patches from Beverly 
Greenfield. Of 
this family we have Hiram Patch and 
his sons, Edson H. and Charles A. 
Patch, all of whom the town has 
more than once intrusted with office. 
John Knight and Benjamin Deane, 
coming from Dedham, built on the 
heights of Oak Hill, and Samuel 
Barnet, still more aspiring, began the 
Wilson place on the mountain. On 
Driscoll hill, Israel Balch, from Bev- 
erly, Mass., was the head of a nu- 


settled here and in 





The Lewis Mills. 


merous family, of which Mason H. 
Balch is a resident representative. 
The Eatons, Bradfords, Batchelders, 
Pettees, Fairbankses, and Fullers 
scarred Bradford hill with their clear- 
ings, and the Cochrans and Mana- 
hans thrived upon their chosen eleva- 
tions. 

The population of Francestown in 
1790 was 980, and the succeeding ten 
years brought a large increase. The 
Lords, Morses, and Follansbees were 
here previous to that year, and not 
long after, a colony from Pepperell, of 
Nuttings, Kemps, and Shattucks, in- 





Bixby Box Shop. 
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Clark Box Manufactory. 


creased the population of our north- 
ern border. On Driscoll and Bullard 
hills were pleasant hamlets, where 
now is neither roof nor hearthstone. 

In those Driscoll hill 
came William Draper, known in the 
traditions and literature of the town 
as Lying Draper, from which one 


years, to 


may infer that he was a man unterri- 
fied by the tragic episode of Ananias 
and Sapphira; but whatever he was 
from an ethical standpoint, he was 
certainly the author of 
genious and amusing 


many in- 


fictions, some 





Town Road Team. 


of which are still in print, though not 
credited to Lying Draper, who was 
in most instances the envied hero of 
his innocent fabrications. He it was 
who raised a turnip so large that a 
lost having 
eaten out the inside for physical sus- 
tainment. 


sheep wintered in it, 
He at one time pursued a 
fox, which, running around a small 
elevation, by craft and celerity eluded 
him, but which he finally killed by 
bending his gun barrel and shooting 
‘’round the hill.’’ It either 
Draper or Jesse Glover, a rival liar, 
who, hearing one night a flock of 
geese flying over his dwelling, seized 


was 


his gun and fired up the chimney, 
with such timely precision that six of 
the fowl came tumbling down the 
chimney upon the embers of his ca- 
pacious fireplace. He was known to 
since his 
stories was that he was one day, with 
others, haying on Driscoll hill, when 


a wild deer came out of 


be inconsistent, one of 


the wood- 
land, and, being pursued by the hay- 
makers, plunged into a snow bank, 
and was captured. Of course snow 
banks were features 
of our landscape in haying time—but 


genius hath its weakness. 


never common 


It may be seen that nearly all of 
the town offices are filled by members 
of the old families of the town. John 
M. Morse, chairman of the board of 


selectmen, is of the fourth 
generation from Captain 
Timothy Morse. Levi M. 


Bixby, third upon the board 
of selectmen, is a descend- 
ant of Lieut. Thomas Bix- 
by. James T. Woodbury, 
town clerk, is of the Wood- 
bury family. George E. 
Downes, town treasurer, is 
of the third generation from 
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Edward Downs, who settled 
Edwin W. H. 
Farnum, of legislative hon- 
ors, is a great-grandson of 
Peter Farnum, a settler and 
Pa- 
cific L. Clark, postmaster, is 
a grandson of Daniel Clark, 
from whom Clark Village re- 
Charles F. 
Sleeper, our unflinching tax 


here in 1796. 


a Revolutionary soldier. 


ceived its name. 


collector, is a descendant of 
Benjamin Martin 


L. Colburn, second selectman, 


Sleeper. 


is of the Colburn family of New Bos- 
ton, and George H. Richardson, our 
capable road agent, is also of recent 
importation. 

The merchants, too, are of the old 
stock. Deacon Amasa Downes, pro- 
prietor of one of the largest and best 
of country stores, is a younger 
brother of George E. Downes and of 
Samuel D. Downes, so long and 
prominently connected with the af- 
fairs of the town. Charles B. Gale, 
who maintains the reputation of the 
Long store, is Dr. 


Thomas Eaton, in his day one of the 


a grandson of 


foremost men of the town, and one of 
the few professional men capable of 
farming extensively with profit. 

The military history of Frances- 
town, like that of most New Hamp- 


shire towns, is very creditable. The 
Revolution found her poor in purse 
and young in years; but she met 
the emergency of the times with 


readiness and intelligent patriotism. 
Nearly every able-bodied man in the 
township was ready to march to the 
scene of hostilities when the call to 
New 
Strong contingents of 
Francestown men fought at Bunker 


Lexington reached southern 


Hampshire. 


Hill and at Bennington, and, ere the 
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Francestown Soapstone Quarry. , 


war closed, 117 soldiers were credited 
to Francestown, there being scarcely 
a family in town without represen- 
tation upon the Revolutionary rolls. 

Thirty-one men from Francestown 
were in the War of 1812, and in the 
War of the Rebellion 107 men were 
sent to the this town. 
Francestown long had a recognized 
place in the militia, having for a 
number of years one of the crack 
companies of the state. 


army from 





Mill-dam at Lewis Mills, 
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Among those who served in the 
War of the Rebellion, we may men- 
tion Col. Smith A. Whitfield, who, 
after a remarkable military career, 
was postmaster at Cincinnati, and 
in MHarrison’s administration first 
assistant postmaster general; Major 
Augustus H. Bixby, who has an 
enviable record as a cavalry officer ; 
Lieut. Daniel P. Bixby, also of the 
cavalry ; Elias A. Bryant, who lost a 
limb in the service; Serg. James H. 
Ferson, killed at Petersburg; Serg. 
Henry J. George; William R. Mar- 


‘* Mid wars, and waves, and combats keen 
That raged on land and sea.”’ 


The year 1800 saw the completion 
of the second New Hampshire turn- 
pike, which was built from Amherst 
to Claremont, a distance of fifty miles, 
at a cost of $80,000. The intention 
of the incorporated company which 
planned its construction was that it 
should be straight, and when one 
follows its course to-day over some of 
the steepest hills in southern New 
Hampshire, he admires the fidelity of 
the builders rather than the good 





An Old-time View of the Village. 


den, who died of disease; Major 
Horace E. Whitfield, brother of Col. 
Smith A. Whitfield; Serg. Charles 
F. Stevens, who died of disease; 
Charles F. Sleeper, severely wounded 
at Petersburg; Jesse P. Woodbury, 
assistant paymaster in the navy; 
Addison S. Dodge, who died of dis- 
ease; Orderly George N. 
White, wounded at Middleboro’ 
Gap; Charles A. Barrett, who also 
served in the Crimean War, and at 
Balaklava saw the direful charge of 
the ‘‘Noble Six Hundred,’’ and 
afterward witnessed the storming of 
the Redan and the Malakoff. He is 
indeed, a man who has been 


Serg. 


sense of the projectors of the thor- 
oughfare, for, if a divergence was 
made, it was surely in favor of some 
soul-trying ascent, which now re- 
minds us of the Latin quotation, /d 
iter ad astra. 
the stars. ) 


(This is the way to 


Still it was an improvement upon 
the old town and county roads, even 
from an engineer’s standpoint, and 
afforded a means of commercial in- 
tercourse second only to a waterway, 
if not to the later-constructed rail- 
way, and met with the general ap- 
proval of the towns through which it 
ran. There was, however, much 
personal objection to it here, as well 
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Pleasant Pord 


as in other towns, since it often cut 
the splendidly 
cultivated five-acre and ten-acre lots, 
which were then the pride of New 
England f and 


diagonally through 


farmers, purposely 
favoring no one, was in other ways 
an injury to many. 

Not a few of the objections to the 
road were, however, as puerile as 
were those published in England a 
quarter of a century later, in opposi- 


tion to George Stephenson's pro- 
jected railroad from Liverpool to 
Manchester, when it 


was prophesied in so- 
ber print that it would 
prevent cows grazing 
that 
the poisoned air from 


and hens laying; 


the locomotives would 
kill birds as they flew 
the 
and 


over them, while 


streaming flames 
showers of sparks 
would cause a general 
conflagration along the 
route. 

Here, as in England, 
contractors were an- 


noyed by the mis- 


chievous and malicious, 


for in instances the work 
of a day was undone in 
the ‘peaceful hours of 
night.’’ One of the most 
substantial of Frances 


town’s citizens, whose 
home was hardly a 
the 


thoroughfare, to 


stone’s cast from 
new 
the end of his days, it 
is said, stubbornly re- 


fused to travel upon it, 


even to church, and 
farms were sold and 
homes secured in dis 


tant places, so objectionable was the 


‘turnpike road 


But the village, then only an 
attenuated hamlet along the old 
county road, began to grow. Two 


years later, a new meeting-house 
having a ‘‘Cubelo on its Bellcony 
was erected, and dwelling-houses 
and stores multiplied, but the princi 
pal street, despite disadvantages of 
location, followed the turnpike as it 
extended northward. 


A view of the village from the 
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Woodbury hill is 
gables and of 


one of looming 


‘‘wharfings’’ so high 
and vast that a stranger might con- 
clude, as did the Hibernian regard- 
ing the crag-surmounting castles of 
feudalism, that they were built ‘‘ to 
puzzle posterity,’’ when, in truth, the 
two old highways were responsible 
for the seemingly erratic choice of 
building sites. 

The second New Hampshire turn 
pike, though not altogether well re- 
ceived in the 
brought to 
town 


outset, 
Frances 
singular 
perity for at least half 
acentury. The amount 


pros 


of travel upon the new 
remarkable. 
Stage lines were estab 


road was 


lished ; taverns trebled 
in number; even an 
extensive wholesale 
mercantile business 
was for years carried 
on in this town. 

At this day we have 
the 


veteran E 


but to mention 


names of the 
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landlords, 
and Judge 


John Gibson 


-arker, and 
of the enterprising mer- 
chants, Clark and Dodge, 
to awaken 
mant 


dor- 
memory in the 
minds of the old-time res- 
idents, and by their aid 
and 


many a 


fancy’s indulgence, 
placid old 
a centre of 
depot of 
stores and 
taverns blockaded by the 
olden traffic 
transportation, 
toll-gates 


we may see 
Francestown 
trade 


travel, 


and a 
her 


vehicles of 
and her 
wide to 
lines of ponderous teams and 


open 
long 
canvas-covered market wagons from 
the northland, either bank of 
the Connecticut and from the slopes 
of the 


from 


Green 


Mountains, proces- 
sions rivaling in extent and pictu- 
resqueness the historic caravans of 


the East. Whoever is called upon 
to write of those old days can but re- 
gret that the din of the heavy wheels 


of a now almost extinct commerce, 
and the rhythmic rumble of brightly- 
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Francestown Stage. 


painted Concord coaches, the crack 
of the hundred whips of nervy drivers 
and hilarious teamsters were so soon 
and so signally silenced by the 

thunder of the 
the whistle of 


steam and 
the earth-revolu- 


tionizing locomotive. 


cars 


About the time of the comple- 
tion of the turnpike, the young 
town was given another impetus 
in prosperous courses by the dis- 
covery of a vein of soapstone of 
unrivaled quality, and in extent 
then unestimated. This mineral 
(steatite) is in composition 
largely silica and magnesia ; it is 
little affected by heat, is adhe- 
sive, ‘‘ cuts like cheese,’’ 
fine polish. 

Old gazetteers credit Francestown 
with two quarries of soapstone (would 


and takes a 
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that she had ten times that number! ), 
but she had then and has now only 
one, the Fuller quarry, the stone of 
which was doubtless discovered by 
Daniel Fuller, the elder, although 
John Carson, who first lived upon 
the farm, is said to have made some 
allusion to the softness and worthless- 
ness of the stone thereon ; and Joseph 
Guild, who, for a time, was a joint 
owner of the land with Fuller, 
sometimes spoken of in connection 
with the truly valuable find. 

From antiquarians we learn that 


1S 





Mt. Cr 


tchet No 


the Indians utilized soapstone, nota- 
bly in the making of kettles or boil- 
ing pots; but, there being no evi- 
dence that they had a knowledge 
of this particular deposit, the fame 
of its discovery must remain with the 
white man. 

The allusion to another quarry 
inay have had its origin in the fact 
that Daniel Clark once owned and 
worked a part of the vein discovered 
by Mr. Fuller. The stone seems to 
have made its own way in the estima- 
tion of the mineralogist, as well as the 
manufacturer, since it was quite early 
said to be ‘‘the best known,’’ ‘‘ the 
best in the world,’’ etc. It was ex- 
tensively used for sizing rollers in 
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factories, and for stoves and hearths. 
Its present uses are numerous, and 
despite many nominally 

rival the 


riority of the Francestown 


quarries, supe- 
stone is still unquestioned. 

The teams that bore the 
blocks of soapstone to Bos- 
to 
double duty, bringing back 
at low rates, dry and West 
India goods, Medford rum, 


ton were made do a 


Miltor 
and peach brandy, and oth- 


er essentials of old-time living, thus 
enhancing the mercantile facilities of 
the town. 

The value of the mineral 
in the market, together with 
the finding of goodly frag- 
the 
boundaries, has given rise 


ments within town's 
to much conjecture and 
Mr. Ful- 


ler is said to have asserted 


some prospecting. 


that in going from his 
home to the village he rode 
over 


soapstone of 


amount and value; 


great 
an as- 
sertion that present geolo- 
gical and the 
drill of the quarryman seem 


knowledge 
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to negative; but until the 
X rays, or some stupendous 
upheavals, have divulged 
the earth’s unfathomed 
crust, who can gainsay it? 

The land 
south of the mountain has 


wild pasture 


as a 
possible bonanza of forth- 


long been regarded 


coming soapstone kings, 
found, 
the south- 
ern base of that elevation 


a considerable quantity of 


since there was 


years ago, at 


the stone in a decayed 
state, but evidently in grain and 
composition identical with that of 


the Fuller vein, and pros- 
pectors, farmers, and fish- 
ermen have from time to 
time reported the finding 
of pieces of true soapstone 
on the slopes and in the 
narrow valleys leading 
thence which 
has naturally given rise to 
the supposition that there 
are prolific outcroppings 
the ledges of 


Crotchet, which, like Captain Kidd’s 


southward, 


G. Starrett. 


somewhere among 





Starrett Homestead. 
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treasures, are waiting to be found. 
Perhaps the most romantic feature 
in connection the 
hidden store was the finding, some 


with mountain’s 
years since, of a veritable soapstone 
cellar hole 
on Bullard Hill, a southeastern spur 
of Crotchet. 
with an axe, or some like implement, 
and this, and the fact that the house, 
the site of which is marked by the 
the 
opening of the Fuller quarry, are 
sweet 


door-rock, beside an old 
It was evidently hewn 
cellar hole, was erected before 


the 
and 


iorsels to 
Although pick were 
used upon the partially decayed de- 
posit 


speculative. 
powder 


mentioned, 


before nothing 





came of it, and even systematic bor- 
ing in the vicinity divulged nothing 
save a few pieces of very good soap- 
stone deep in earth, the result of the 
drift period; the belief was at once 
advanced that the fragments of stone 
found here, much 


as well as the 


talked of boulders in the southern 
and southwestern parts of the town, 
were borne from the Fuller vein by 
glacial action, which is scientific 
enough, but not conclusive. 

The Fuller quarry, almost a cen- 
tury old, is now the property of a 
company of which Gen. Charles Wil- 
liams, of Manchester, is president. 


Its pit is 140 feet in depth. The 


IO! 





Morse Homestead. 


vast amount of stone excavated has 
not removed without hazard. 
that Frank Dumas, a 


young Frenchman, was caught by a 


been 
It was here 
sudden slide of the rock and borne 
down and held beneath the water of 
the pit for fully fifteen minutes, when 
to the surprise of his rescuers, his 
fellow-workmen, he was found to be 
alive. He, however, in after time, 
by an act of recklessness, lost a limb 
near the scene of his former thrilling 
also Daniel R. 
Henderson received the terrible 


experience. Here 
in- 
juries which caused the amputation 
of his hands. Work is now con- 
ducted under the supervision of Mr. 
T. N. Wheelock, who is, perhaps, 
without a rival in soapstone quar- 
rying. 

No other source of mineral wealth 
has as yet been developed in Fran- 
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DOr. George H. Bixby. 


cestown. 
ever, 


The old gazetteers, how- 
mention the graphite found 
(but not in paying quantities) in 
the northern part of the town. Very 
good specimens of this mineral are 
readily procured on the farm of Wil- 
liam Follansbee, where it was dis- 
covered in considerable amount, 
many years ago, and where it has 
not yet been proved to be valueless. 
Black tourmaline and hornblende are 
found here and there in the town, 
but the prospector and mineralogist 
find little of value, interest, or beauty 
even after long rambles with hammer 
and chisel. 

Francestown very early in her his- 
tory led her sister towns in educa- 
tional interests and enterprises. Here 
again Scotch intelligence harmonized 


with English sense; for in spite of 
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the limited resources of those early 
days, especially during the Revolu- 
tion, the almost rigorous school laws 
of the colonial period were evidently 
respected. Only six years after the 
incorporation of the town, money was 
raised by tax for school purposes, and 
even earlier, in 1771, a private school 
was taught in a house once occupied 
by Andrew Dennison, near where is 
now the Edmund L. 
Hill. At that time the heads of fam- 
ilies were wont to give their children 
much useful if not liberal instruction 


residence of 





Maj. Augustus H. Bixby 


by the fireside, a practice which the 
present gilt-edged methods of teach- 
ing do not in every way encourage. 

The school of 1771 was doubtless 
the first in town, but the first school- 
house was not erected until eight or 
ten years later, when a low, poorly- 
finished structure was built a trifle 
westward of the location of the pres- 
ent academy building. In this was 
taught, we do not know how many 
years, the town school. In 1806, 
when the division of the township 
into nine school districts was con- 
summated, Francestown 


had 210 
school children. In 1814, the winter 
schools of the town boasted 450 


pupils. Later the town had twelve 
districts, two of which were union 
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districts, and this is nominally its 
present number. 

In the olden time the schools were 
comparatively large. In one not 
over-populous district, sixty scholars 
attended during a winter term, twen- 
ty of the number being furnished by 
two families. Great fellows long 
past their minority were enrolled 
upon the registers of those days, 
strong fellows, too, bucolic roughs 
whose demands upon the teacher’s 
muscles exceeded that upon his brain 
tissue; but few traditions of reckless 
and riotous insubordination in the 
little crowded school-houses of Fran- 
cestown have come down to us from 
that period when an hour-glass and a 
war club were quite proper educa- 
tional symbols in rural New England. 





Hiram Patct 


Among the early teachers of much 
local celebrity was Ann Orr, whose 
unique methods of discipline and 
soul-sustaining tea-pot received copi- 
ous notice in the history of the town. 
Here, too, taught Clark Hopkins, the 
‘John L.’’ of the profession, sixty 
years ago. He it was who once on 
beginning a school of limited repute 
(in an adjoining township) informed 
the scholars that he had ordered 
twenty coffins which he should pro- 
ceed to fill from the ranks of the un- 
ruly, which doubtless caused young 





John L. Shattuck 


teeth to chatter. For years many of 
the older scholars were sent during 
the winter term to the academy, the 
town paying their tuition. This 
method of sustaining the academy, 
assisting worthy pupils and relieving 
the schools in which the scholars 
were oOvernumerous, was regarded 
with much favor. 

In connection with schools and 
school matters, the legacy of $1,000 
given by Hon. Levi Woodbury 
should be mentioned. This fund 
enables the school-board to expend 
$50 annually for books to be given 
as prizes to ambitious pupils. This 
is a truly valuable incentive to the 
children of the town, and in a ma- 
jority of households the prize books 
of the past are cherished and exhib- 
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ited with pleasurable pride. The 
number of schools the present year 
is six, the new system being fairly 
popular. 
in use 


old 


The school buildings now 
the 
which has of 
late been much improved, some six- 
ty pupils are accommodated. The 
upper room, which is still academy 
property and in which the grammar 
school is taught, is, in its appoint- 
ments, furnishings, 


are five in number. In 
brick academy, 


and appliances 
excelled by few country school-rooms, 
the plank desks and benches hacked 
by the jack-knife of a future presi- 
dent having long ago succumbed to 
modern ideas of comfort and taste. 
From the windows of this room may 
be obtained a view pleasing and in- 
spiriting if not inspiring, which is 
not always to be had even in the best 
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George Sargent. 


located school buildings of our own 
New England. The lower room has 


also been renovated of late. Here 
the primary school is taught by Miss 
Minnie M. Tobie, daughter of Daniel 
B. Tobie, who, after years of very 


acceptable service in Massachusetts, 





returned to bring the results of a 
large experience to bear upon the 
juveniles of her native town. 

The extreme southeastern part of 
the town was last year favored with 
a tiew school building. Here Miss 
Mary A. Pettee, daughter of George 
F. Pettee, is fully sustaining the fam- 
ily reputation in educational lines. 

The brick school-house in No. 4 is 
still in demand, the school there be- 
ing under the progressive supervision 
of Miss Carrie M. Downes, daughter 
of Harlan P. Downes. 

District No. 8 also retains the dig- 
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nity of having a school, which has of 
late been successfully taught by Miss 
Mabelle A. Colburn, daughter of 
Martin L. Colburn. 

Number 1, the mountain district, 
is still No. 1 in much. Here Miss 
Emma F. Bixby, daughter of the late 
Thomas E. Bixby, has just completed 
her initial work—good work, too,— 
as a public school teacher. 

All of these teachers are residents 
of Francestown and received their 
education in her institutions of learn- 





ing. The same may be said of the 
members of the school-board. The 
principal of the academy is also of 
Francestown, and a graduate of the 
institution of which she is now the 
head. 

The present members of the school- 
board are George K. Wood; Miss 
Annie S. Clark, whose many years of 
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Mrs. James T. Woodbury. 





Nathan Chandler 


teaching, literary tastes, and up-to- 
date ideas give her recognized prom- 
inence among our local educators; 
George R. Smith, who has served 
with credit upon the board of select- 
men, and has entered upon his second 
term as a school official with unim- 
paired popularity. 

We find the name of George F. 
Pettee in so many time-browned 
registers and _ finger-soiled prize 
books, that it seems necessary to 
make some mention of him in our 
sketch of schools and school-board. 
Mr. Pettee’s reputation as a most 
capable town officer, a dispenser of 
good stories and genial jokes, may 
be enduring, but as an incomparable 
S. S. C. he will be longest remem- 
bered. Not farther back in school 
history than the fifties, the sworn 
duty of many a committeeman was 
to awe the teachers, depress the 
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scholars, and reap a fair harvest of 
fright and demoralization. Mr. Pet- 
tee, himself a teacher, and with much 
of that good-will toward the young of 
which so many stand in need, builded 
better, and to him more than to any 
other man should the profitable char- 
acter of our schools for more than a 
quarter of a century be credited. 

We do not know just how many 
hundred school teachers Francestown 
has given to the world, but perhaps 
the family of Harlan P. Downes may 
be considered the banner family of 
the town in recent years, since seven 
of Mr. Downes’s daughters have tri- 
umphed in the calling. The por- 





A.J George. 


traits of three of the seven may be 
seen upon our pages, Annie A., 
Carrie M., and Elsie B. The faces 
of other popular teachers also appear. 

The history of Francestown as an 
educational centre dates back to 
1801, when Alexander Dustin, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, taught, in 
the town school building, a school of 
advanced grade. The idea of main- 
taining this school seems to have had 
its birth in the school law of 1719, 
which compelled towns to have gram- 
mar schools. This law was repealed 
in 1789, but left an aspiration for 
higher educational privileges in 
Francestown. Mr. Dustin, in spite 
of very scanty facilities, taught suc- 





Sewell Brown 


cessfully for several years, reading 
law the while with Hon. Samuel 
Bell. He is known to have had 
thirty scholars, one of whom was 
Levi Woodbury. 

The Francestown High school, 
although it grew in favor, was sadly 
in want of a suitable building until 
1819, when the ‘‘Old Brick Acad- 
emy ’’ was completed, and the same 
year, Samuel Bell being governor, 
and Titus Brown in the legislature, 
an act incorporating ‘‘ The Patrons 
and Proprietors of Francestown Acad- 
emy,’’ was passed almost without op- 
position. The corporation organized 
late in the year 1819, choosing Peter 
Woodbury, president; Titus Brown, 
clerk ; Samuel Hodge, treasurer, and 
after ‘‘ much corrispondence and en- 
quiry,’’ Mr. Sim Ingersoll Bard was 
employed “to instruct the Academy,” 
for six months. Mr. Bard proved 
competent and was popular, and the 
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academy leaped into prosperity with 
eighty-four pupils, young Franklin 
Pierce of Hillsborough being of the 
number. the succeeding 
twenty years, the academy continued 
to prosper, although it was for short 
periods a school ‘‘ for ladies only.”’ 
In 1841 the little brick academy 
was too small for the institution, and 
the second story of the ‘‘ old vestry ”’ 


During 








George E. Downes. 


was finished and furnished for its 


use, the ancient building having 


north side of 
the common to where the academy 
now stands. 


been moved from the 


It was burned in 1847, 
and the present 
built 
‘‘every man in 


building was im- 


mediately by subscription, 


Francestown,’’ and 
many women, contributing. 
Four popular principals guided the 


destinies of the school during the fif- 
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teen years succeeding the year 1841, 
—Rev. Horace Herrick, Rev. Harry 
Brickett, Mr. Henry E. Sawyer, and 
Mr. Sylvanus Hayward. Under Mr. 
Herrick the institution gained a new 
lease of life, and during the seven 
of Mr. ell- 
a period of unparalleled nu- 
merical prosperity, there being 136 
pupils in a single term. Mr. Hay- 
ward was also a popular teacher; 
many of his pupils were quite mature 
in mind and years, and under him 


years Brickett’s service 


joyed 


the academy ranked high indeed. 
He was succeeded by Dr. M. N. 
Roote, a gentleman of genuine 





Samuel D. Downes 
scholarship, and he in turn was 
succeeded by Charles E. Milliken, 


who taught during the year 1858. 
Samuel B. Stewart principal 
during the spring and fall terms of 
the following year, after which Dr. 
Roote was again placed at the head 
of ‘the school, and so remained two 


was 


years. 
In Frank G. 
charge of the academy 


1862, Clark took 
and was its 
principal five years, his wife being 
preceptress. At this time the future 
of the institution was not promising. 
For more than sixty years it had 
been building principle, developing 
intellect and stimulating intelligence 
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in Francestown, but now its fortunes, 
ever fluctuating, seemed in perma- 
nent decline. 
and 


Schools more favored, 
locally her 


rivals, and young people for a con- 


financially, were 
siderable attendance seemed want- 
the fall of 1862, Mr. 
Clark took command ‘‘in person,”’ 
and the 


ing; but in 
following five years were 
among the most profitable and the 
most vigorously progressive in the 
history of the old institution. The 
school bell was heard afar off, and an 
awakening to a consideration of edu- 
cational possibilities became general 


in all the neighboring towns. More 





Harlar 


P. Downes. 


than three hundred students were in 
attendance during those five years, 
there being more than 130 in a single 
term. 


Francestown was then full of 
young life. Scholars, ‘‘men and 
women grown,’’ walked—marched 


in platoons through her streets. 
They gave a zest, and spirit, and 
fresh features of interest, to enter- 
tainments, and public meetings, and, 
crowding the the old 
meeting-house on the Sabbath, would 
have been a source of inspiration to 
any preacher. 

Three 


years of war. 


galleries of 


of those five 
The 


years were 


literature and 
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oratory were of the heroic order. 
Reports of battles, of victories and 
reverses, of siege and surrender were 
themes always real, often exciting. 
The relative ability of commanders 
and the advisability of movements 
and marches and measures were sub- 
jects of frequent and not always calm 
discussions. Soldiers were going to 
the front or returning on furlough ; 





military trappings and equipments 
were common to the eye, and war 
songs and martial music were in the 
air, and the students caught the 
spirit of the hour. The debates in 
the crowded lyceums were often ani- 
mated, and were generally more sul- 
phurous than logical, and frequently 
people living in the neighborhood of 
the academy, without effort, got the 


benefit of the rhetoricals. On one 
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occasion, after a vigorous discussion, 
‘‘actual hostilities’’ on the common 
were prevented by interference both 
wholesome and timely. The recon- 


struction acts passed immediately 
after the war also engendered strong 
feeling, and were fruitful in callow 
political effusions and semi-intellec- 
tual ‘‘ mix-ups,’’ in the academy. 
Through all, the school waned not, 
but rather grew in numbers and 
standing. The times seemed nat- 
ural, as, of course, they were, and 


they gave opportunities for actual 
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development, as_ well 
that in an era less rugged would 
have been wanting. Rivalries were 
for the most part generous and tran- 


as display, 


sient, and friendships were never 
more firmly established. There was 
withal a pleasurable interest, an 


excitement in school-going to which 
the surviving students of those five 
years love to revert. Never has the 
discipline and instruction in Fran- 
cestown academy been better than 
during those five years, and never 
has the regard of students for teach- 
ers been of a more appreciative and 
enduring character. 

During Mr. Clark’s term of service 
the academy received by endowment 
more than four thousand dollars, and 
its library was greatly enlarged. 
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Among the principals who have 
since been successful, Mr. Henry S. 
Cowell, a graduate of Bates, held 
the most conspicuous place, since he 
brought the school into great promi- 
nence, having, during his stay of 
seven years (1576-1883), a 
large attendance. The students of 
Mr. Cowell have held periodical re- 
unions here, which are occasions of 
enthusiastic enjoyment. 

Charles S. Paige, a graduate of 
Tufts college, and a student under 
Mr. Cowell, was also a popular prin- 
cipal. He is now master of the High 
school in Bristol, Vt. 

Of the hundreds who have gone 
from Francestown with gratitude to 
her institution, we can mention but a 


very 
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few. George H. White, for years a 
professor in Oberlin, was a student 
under Mr. Clark, as were the follow- 
ing: Dr. Thomas L. Bradford, prom- 
inent among the physicians of Phila- 
delphia, and the compiler of the 
‘*Homeopathic Bibliography of the 
United States ;’’ Clarence B. Roote, 
a man of superior scholarship, now, 
principal of the High school in North- 
ampton, Mass.; A. J. George, A. M., 
who has become distinguished as a 
teacher of English literature and an 
editor of a goodly number of cele- 
brated literary works; in March last 
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he delivered an address before the 
Phi Beta Kappa society of Yale, the 
subject being ‘‘ The 
Value of Literature;’’ 


Educational 
George C. 
Preston, representative and state sen- 
ator; and Frederick A. Hodge, who 
has filled a seat in the state senate of 
Minnesota. Among those who came 
Ernest P. Bixby, of the 
medical profession; Milton G. Star- 
rett, who was graduated from Tufts 
college, was a tutor in that institu- 
tion, and has since, in Brooklyn and 
New York 
electrical engineer; 


later are: 


city, taken high rank 
Bes. iN 
Wheeler Rand, of Monson, Mass., and 
his brother, Dr. John P. Rand, of 
Worcester, Mass., both of 
have attracted attention in the lit- 
erary world. ‘The brothers have re- 
cently published a volume of ‘‘ Ran- 
dom Rimes,’’ which will be found to 
abound in quaint and pleasing poems 
of unquestioned merit. 

The library, though not 
founded by ‘the fathers, has its place 
side by side with the schools and 
churches of the town. The origi- 
nal library or nucleus, which later 
assumed goodly proportions, had its 
inception in the strong and intelli- 
gent interest of a few right-minded 
individuals in a rising generation. 


as an 


whom 


town 


The very beginning was made by 
Miss Mary C. Willard, about the 
year 1846, through whose efforts a 
small literary club, later known as 
‘*The Home Circle,’’ was organ- 
ized, the original members of which 
were,—Miss Mary C. Willard, Mrs. 


Samuel B. Hodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Bixby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel McCaine, Mr. and Mrs. 


Daniel P. Bixby. 
At this time the cabinet shop of 
Mr. Willard stood where is now the 
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library building. In this was the 
post-office, Miss Willard being post- 
mistress, and in this the first case of 
books, purchased with the proceeds 
of entertainments conducted by the 
club and of the liberal contributions 
of its members, was placed, and a 
small circulating library, of which 
Miss Willard was librarian, was thus 
The books selected 
were of the best, and the library 
grew in volumes and in favor. 

In 1868 the new library building 
was erected, and seven years later, 
the library, under favorable stipula- 
tions, became the town’s property. 

Perhaps we shall not find a better 
place to mention that Miss Willard 
has contributed many volumes to the 
library, and in other lines shown her 
interest in whatever is good and pro- 
gressive. She it was who presented 
to the district the large and beautiful 
flag that floats from the staff of the 
village school-house. 

We shall be charged with an omis- 
sion if we fail to speak of the Social 
library, incorporated June 15, 1805, 
which was said to be an excellent 
library. It was kept in the office of 
Titus Brown, and was burned in the 
great fire of ’55. 

The Francestown Savings bank is 
the last of three kindred institutions 
which have flourished in 
town. 


established. 


Frances- 
Since 1851, the banking bus- 
iness of the town has been consid- 
erable. In 1863, the bank of 1851 
was reorganized under the title of the 
First National bank of Francestown. 
It was a matter of much regret when, 
in 1891, it was voted ‘‘ to discontinue 
business.’’ The Francestown Sav- 
ings bank was chartered in 1868. It 
cannot be said to have escaped the 
financial depression of the times. 
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Francestown has a Congregational 
church, of which Rey. Henry S. Ives 
is pastor; a Unitarian church, of 
which Rey. W. F. Place is pastor; a 
grange (Oak Hill grange), of which 
Edson W. H. Farnum is master; a 
Masonic lodge (Pacific Lodge, No. 
45), of which George K. Wood is 
master; a very efficient fire engine 
company, of which Edson H. Patch 
is foreman; a good cornet band, led 
by Bertram C. Epps; and minor or- 
ganizations. 

Francestown village, with its tasty 
residences, its broad street shaded by 
immense maples, and its historic 
landmarks, is a delight to all visitors. 
Here is seen the Woodbury mansion, 
occupied for nearly a century by 
members of the family, in which was 
born Levi Woodbury, whose reputa- 
tion as governor of the state, United 
States senator, secretary of the navy, 
secretary of the treasury, and a judge 
of the supreme court of the United 
States, gives him a high place in our 
nation’s history. One may still see 
the large, square front room in 
which as a young lawyer he began a 
career which doubtless would have 
led to the presidential chair, had it 
not been cut short by death. 

Here, too, is the Esquire Brown 
house, built in 1827, under the super- 
vision of the wife of Hon. Titus 
Brown, while that gentleman was in 
congress. 

It may here be said that at that 
period Francestown had a remark- 
able representation at Washington, 
one of the six congressmen from New 
Hampshire and both of her senators 
being by birth or residence Frances- 
town men. 

Midway on the street is the late 
home of Charles A. Vose, who sur- 
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vived the wreck of the large ocean 
steamer Central America, an extended 
account of which is given in the 
‘* History of Francestown.”’ 

Farther up the street, under the 
maples, is the house in which Sylves- 
ter H. Roper, one of the most cele- 
brated of New Hampshire's inven- 
tors was born, and across the way is 
the fine Ephraim W. 
Colburn, prominent, who in a town 
of different political complexion 
would fill its highest offices. 


residence of 


Just above is the cottage so taste- 
fully finished by Daniel R. Hender- 
son, who was a most popular door- 
keeper in the house of representatives 
at Concord in ’93 and ‘95, and was a 
candidate for sergeant-at-arms in '97, 
to which office he would most prob- 
ably have been elected had he not 
been stricken with disease which ter- 
minated in death but a few days pre- 
vious to the assembling of the legis- 
lature. 

Near by is the handsome residence 
of Hon. George W. Cummings. Al- 
though extensively engaged in bus- 
iness, Mr. Cummings has never re- 
fused to devote his fine abilities to 
the interests of town and state. He 
has served one term in the house, 
two in the senate, and is now a mem- 
ber of the council. His political 
future may be said to depend largely 
upon his aspirations. 

The residence of Jesse P. Wood- 
bury, formerly the Congregational 
parsonage, has still an interest to old 
residents of the town. Mr. Wood- 
bury, its present owner, is a nephew 
of Hon. Levi Woodbury, and by pro- 
fession a lawyer. We have pre- 
viously mentioned that he was an 
assistant paymaster in the navy dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. 
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The brick 
Lawyer Haseltine is also a prominent 
landmark. 


large house built by 
It is now the home of the 
family of the late Thomas E. Bixby. 
Every old town in New Hamp- 
shire has its relics of past industries. 
The 


streams were of course larger than at 


Francestown abounds in them. 


this day, but the apparent greed with 


which even the small brooks 


were 
‘“harnessed’’ for the inconsiderable 
water-power within their channels 


seems almost pathetic. In streams 
that now after a few weeks of sum- 
mer sunshine will not float a trout, 
one will find remnants and ruins of 
mill-dams and wheel-pits of timbers, 
and of quaint mill furnishings, some 
of which may represent industries 
quite as old as the town. 

Besides the inevitable sawmill were 
the cabinet shop, the nail factory, the 
fulling-mill, the grist-mill, the wheel- 
wright shop, the box shop, the oil- 
mill, and besides these a potash fac- 
tory, an earthernware factory, and 
tanneries almost enumera- 
that 
there was a proud struggle to di- 


beyond 
tion. Indeed, it would seem 
vert Francestown from agricultural 
courses and convert her into a manu- 
facturing town. 

It was natural that the south 
of the Piscataquog should 
have been selected by David Lewis, 


branch 


and quite as natural that it should 
prove the only stream of considerable 
account. Mr. George G. Sargent 
now operates a sawmill and grist-mill 
where David Lewis began, and does 
Mr. 
Sargent is one of the most stirring 
and prosperous of Franeestown’s citi- 
zens. 

The Clark box manufactory is 


owned by Hiram P. Clark and his 


a large and profitable business. 
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son, Charles H. Clark, who really 
furnish the only goods manufactured 
in Francestown. They are among 
the of the town, and, 
although members of the party not 
especially fortunate of late, have had 
a surfeit of office. Hiram P. Clark 
was chairman of the board of select- 
men * 


stable men 


‘in war time,’’ when for a Dem- 
ocrat to be elected in Francestown 
meant much for the man. 

Franklin B. Starrett and his son, 
Willie C. Starrett, are Mr. Sargent’s 
chief rivals in the lumber trade, pos- 
sessing as they do an adaptability for 
every branch of their business. 

George D. Epps, whose residence 
and blacksmith shop are on the bor- 
ders of Clark village, is well known 
throughout the state. He has filled 
many town offices, and three years 
ago was the Populist candidate for 
governor. 

George A. Duncklee, also of Clark 
village, has dealt extensively in 
cattle. He has been frequently in 
town office, and has twice filled a 
seat in the legislature. 

’T were long to tell of the scenery 
of Francestown, although hills in 
ranges, and ridges in commanding 
lines with the indolent Piscataquog 
and its shallow, rapid tributaries be- 
tween, would, if there were no. ponds 
and no mountains, supply the most 
of it. 

But, happily, there are ponds, yes, 
and a mountain, and Pleasant pond 
has its surrounding highlands, its 
sandy beaches, its moraine-strewn 
borders, great Indian Rock 
Jumbo of boulders near its busy out- 
let, if it has ngt the gruesome tradi- 
tions, the geological enigmas, and 
the low-lying shores which charac- 
terize popular little Scoby. 


with 
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But in Crotchet mountain the sons 
This 


mountain, when seen from the north- 


of Francestown glory most. 


ern hills, is perhaps at its best, since 


one there sees the entire northern 
side of its curving ridge and twin 
central peaks. 


Seen to southward, 


its appearance is most inspiring, 
standing, as it does, dark against the 
sky, a single pinnacle at its western 
terminus. 


the 


A road has been built up 
northern side, so that one can 
ascend without weariness and enjoy 
a view, in certain features said to be 
unequaled in southern New Hamp- 


shire. 
Crotchet mountain has known 
severe vicissitudes since the white 


men came to settle upon its spurs 


OUR NATIVE 


NATIVE 
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and slopes. In August, 1854, the 
most extensive forest conflagration in 
the history of the county swept over 
its entire neither 
trees nor herbage, and long it stood, 


surface, leaving 


a massive, blackened monument to 
man's most useful and most destruc- 
tive the 
height of this mountain 2,223 feet, 


agent. Quimby makes 





but later survéys have given to it an 
altitude of 2,066 feet. We are satis- 
fied with the results of either survey, 
for that not 


taken from its height one cubit, that 


we know science has 
it is just as lofty and just as grand as 
when, from the eastern highlands, 
John Carson gazed upon it ere he 
built his lonely cabin on Meadow 


Point. 


STATE. 





By Dr. F. P. Rand. 


Sons and Daughters of New Hampshire, 
We are gathered here to show 

Homage to a common birthplace 

And the days of long ago. 

We were born where rugged mountains 
In stupendous grandeur stand, 

Taught the lessons of our childhood 
From the book of Nature grand. 

So to-night we wander backward, 
Through the scenes of youth elate, 

To repeat the matchless glories 

Of the grand old Granite State. 


Others may have greener pastures, 
Broader wheat-fields, richer mines, 
Valleys decked in orange blossoms, 
Hillsides twined with budding vines; 
For the pride of old New Hampshire, 
And the products of her ground, 

Are not corn and coal and cattle, 
Which in every state abound, 


1 Read at the Decennial Reunion of the New Hampshire Association 


Worcester 
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But each rocky farm and hillside 
Is producing o’er and o’er 

Crops of noble men and women 
Nothing less, and—little more ! 


So, if I should ask the question, 
Which upon the streets is trite, 

‘* What ’s the matter with New Hampshire ?”’ 
You would tell me, ‘‘ She’s all right.’’ 
And she is. From every quarter 
Comes the proof of what I write— 
From her narrow belt of ocean, 

From her mountains capped in white, 
From the sacred spot where Webster 
First beheld the morning light, 

Comes the answer, comes the echo, 
‘*Old New Hampshire is all right.”’ 


Where are found such scenes of grandeur? 
Look upon Franconia’s height ; 

See the ‘‘ Old Man of the Mountains”’ 
Standing there in silent might, 

Minding not the heat of summer, 

Caring not for winter’s night— 

Symbol of New Hampshire’s greatness ; 
Yes, ‘‘ New Hampshire is all right.”’ 


Glad am I of such a birthplace, 
Proud am I of such a state, 

Rome upon her hills of glory 
Never was more truly great. 

Never Roman more exultant 

O’er the spot that gave him birth, 
Than am I that in New Hampshire 
First I saw the light of earth. 

And each rolling year increases 
My devotion to that land, 

Tints the memories of childhood 
With a beauty truly grand, 

Till the halls of recollection 

A full gallery appear, 

And no picture there so precious 
As thine own, New Hampshire dear. 
O New Hampshire, we extol thee! 


Grandest, noblest, dearest state ; 
Well may all thy children call thee 
Queen among the thirty-eight ! 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER 


THREE AFFAIRS OF 


I. ** The Storming Column”? or ‘‘ For- 
lorn Hope.’’ 


The day after the last assault on 
Port Hudson, June 14, was a gloomy 
one, and was passed by the troops in 
burying such of their dead as had 
been brought off the field, in caring 
for the wounded, and in estimating 
the various losses and casualties that 
had befallen our army. 

It was during that day, too, that 
General Banks issued his famous or- 
der, No. 49, calling for volunteers to 
constitute a ‘‘ Storming Column,’’ or 
** Forlorn Hope,’’ as it was called. 
Those volunteers were to assault Port 
Hudson, as was expected, at the point 
of the bayonet, and the place for this 
attack was to be not far from the ex- 
treme right of our army. The fol- 
lowing was the order issued : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 
NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS. 
BEFORE PORT HUDSON, LA., June 15, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER NO. 49. 


The Commanding General congratulates the 
troops before Port Hudson, upon the steady ad- 
vance made upon the enemy’s works, and is 
confident of an immediate and triumphant issue 
of the contest. We are at all points upon the 
threshold of his fortifications. One more ad- 
vance, and they are ours. 

For the last duty that victory imposes, the 
Commanding General summons the bold men 
of the Corps to the organization of a Storming 
Column of a thousand men, to vindicate the 


INDEPENDENT 


XIV. 


AND IMPORTANT INTEREST. 

Flag of the Union and the memory of its de 
fenders who have fallen! 
ward! 


Let them come for 


Officers who lead the Column of Victory in 
the last assault may be assured of a just recog 
nition of their services by promotion, and every 
Officer and Soldier who shares its perils and its 
glories shall receive a medal fit to commemo 
rate the first grand success of the campaign of 
1863 for the freedom of the Mississippi. His 
name shall be placed in General Orders on the 
Roll of Honor. 

Division Commanders will at once report the 
names of the Officers and Men who may volun 
teer for this service, in order that the organiza 
tion of the Column may be completed without 
delay. 

By command of MAjoR-GENERAL 

RICHARD B. IRWIN, Asst. Ajt. Gen. 


3ANKS. 


Col. Henry W. Bridge was assigned 
command of the ‘‘ Storming Column,’’ 
having for his staff Capt. Duncan S. 
Walker, assistant adjutant - general, 
and Lieut. Edmund H. Russell, of 
the Ninth Pennsylvania Reserves, 
acting signal officer. 

The hearts of some of the bravest 
and most patriotic of our men were 
moved, as might be expected, by the 
reading of this order, but the hearts 
of others equally brave and patriotic, 
who had been taking into account 
the entire situation of affairs, so far 
as it could be taken into account by 
them, were not moved. Indeed, the 
order failed utterly to awaken any 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the ma- 
jority of the army. On the contrary, 
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it elicited much unfavorable com- 
ment, and in some instances, severe 
criticism. 

Two months earlier, 5,000 men, 
at least, would have volunteered un- 
hesitatingly for that service. But 
the outlook had changed. And who 
will say there were not the best of 
reasons for taking a different view of 
affairs? 

Certainly, from our present point of 
view an attempt to carry out the 
order of General Banks would have 
been unwise and even foolhardy. 
be ad- 
vanced for supposing that the assault 
contemplated by the “ Forlorn Hope” 
would have brought results different 
from those that followed the attacks 
of May 27 and of June 14. Our 
ranks had been depleted, and our 
men were more debilitated than they 
were at those And 
besides, we were feeling the discour- 
agement and chagrin of a double 
defeat. 


Not one good reason can 


earlier dates. 


And further, if that proposed as- 
sault had been made and had resulted 
disastrously, there is every likelihood 
that Gardner would have been em- 
boldened to attack us in front, while 
and after 
crossing the river, would have made 
an assault upon us in the rear. If 
that had been done, the chances were 


Logan possibly Green, 


many fold that Gardner, as we have 
suggested, would have dictated terms 
of surrender to Banks instead of 
Banks dictating them to Gardner. 
We are fully aware of the fact that 
efforts have been made to excuse the 
two assaults that had been made and 
the third one that was proposed, on 
the ground that a large number of 
the troops in the Nineteenth army 
corps were nine-months’ men whose 
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time of enlistment already had ex- 
pired or was about to expire, and 
that their withdrawal would so 
weaken the army that the troops 
remaining would be forced to raise 
the siege and return to New Orleans. 

But the great majority of those 
nine-months’ men never would have 
left General Banks in such distress, 
and he must have known it. There 
were some of those men who without 
complaint already had overserved 
their time, and some of them, includ- 
ing those of the Sixteenth, had signi- 
fied their intention, without regard 
to their term of enlistment, to remain 
until the peril then threatening our 
army was past. 

We ought in all fairness to add 
that doubtless the peril threatening 
New Orleans, which was at that time 
very great also, may have influenced 
Banks in making the assault on Port 
Hudson. 

Under date of July 4, 1863, Gen- 
eral Emory wrote thus to Banks: 

‘*T respectfully suggest that, unless 
Port Hudson be already taken, you 
can save this city [New Orleans] 
only by sending me reinforcements 
immediately and at any cost. It is 
a choice between Port Hudson and 
New Orleans.’’ 

But the risk of a third assault, we 
insist, was too great, notwithstanding 
the peril threatening both Port Hud- 
son and New Orleans, for in case of 
failure, the then existing perils would 
have been multiplied many fold. 

General Banks doubtless was grati- 
fied that his appeal met a noble re- 
sponse, nearly nine hundred men 
immediately enlisting for the perilous 
undertaking. 

Soon after its enrolment, that vol- 
unteer company ‘‘ The Storming Co!- 
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umn’’ went into camp at the north of 
Port Hudson. 

June 13, General Banks, in expec- 
tation that the assault was about to 
be made, addressed in the following 
words quite a company of the officers 
and men of the ‘‘ Storming Column,”’ 
who had assembled for that purpose 
near headquarters : 

**Soldiers! As I look in your 
faces, I read suffering; I see marks 
of trial; and yet I see determination 
—patience! No soldiers ever had a 
nobler record than those who com- 
pose the Army of the Gulf. Begin- 
ning with nothing, it has created it- 
self, until it is far superior in power 
to any army of its size in the United 
States. 

** You have actually marched more 
than five hundred miles, scattered 
the enemy to the winds wherever you 
have found him; utterly destroyed 
his army and navy, and now you 
hold him captive for the last and 
greatest triumph. Never were you 
called to nobler duty than that now 
resting upon you. 

‘Open the Mississippi river, give 
joy to the country and receive shouts 
of joy such as have never been borne 
to any branch of the Union army, 
and the reward God ever gives to 
those who go forth to defend the 
country’s rights. 

‘‘A little more than a month ago, 
you found the enemy in the open 
country far away from these scenes. 
Now he is hemmed in and _ sur- 
rounded. A few days ago we could 
see neither bastion, parapet, nor cita- 
del. 

** Now all is changed! Our guns 
range all over the works. We stand 
here and look over at the enemy face 
to face. It was when we were at a 
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distance, when we had to cover the 
labyrinth of ravine, hill, and bayou, 
that our brothers fell in large num- 
bers. 

‘‘Our position is one now of per- 
fect safety in contrast. Look about 
you; right, left, front, and rear, our 
flag is on the threshold of his works. 
What remains is, to close upon him, 
and secure him within our grasp. 
We want the close hug! When you 
get an enemy’s head under your arm, 
you can pound him at your will. 
Let us go in then, and he can never 
beat us back. The hug he will 
never recover from until the Devil, 
the arch rebel, gives him his own! 

‘‘All about me I see written deter- 
mination, will, courage, that will con- 
quer! And who doesn’t know that 
our cause is the best under the sun? 

‘“Whenever the tidings of our 
triumph goes forth, you will hear 
a shout such as you never heard. 
We hear that the rebel army is 
moving North from Virginia, spread- 
ing out into the borders of the states 
beyond the Potomac. This will neces- 
sarily depress those at home. 

‘But how will their hearts be 
cheered, and how will they shower 
their blessings upon you when they 
hear the news of yourtriumph! Your 
names will be entered upon the ar- 
chives of your country; art will per- 
petuate your struggles. 

‘‘This siege, the coming struggle, 
and victory, all will be carried down 
to posterity. Their pride will be 
that their friends were present at the 
conflict that results in the opening of 
the Mississippi. 

‘“You deserve rest! You have 
earned it; but I must ask you with 
power and force to finish the work 
you commenced April first at Ber- 
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wick. Make a record for yourselves 
and children, and then take the rest 
you have earned. I have come to 
ask you to prepare yourself for the 
last great struggle. 

‘*Go forward with ordinary exhi- 
bition of spirit and strength, and vic- 
tory is yours. The enemy of your 
country will be your captive. Your 
flag will wave over the battlements 
of Port Hudson. Open the Missis- 
sippi river, and the rebellion is at an 
end. Your fathers, mothers, sisters, 
all will hail the news with delight 
and bless you forever. You have 
suffered deprivations, you have made 
great sacrifices; but after it comes 
glory, and after glory, rest! Buckle 
on the armor then, make this one 
more great exertion. 

‘*T assure you, in the name of the 
president of the United States, that 
you can confer a favor no greater 
upon your country than this! No 
appeal that I can make can express 
the importance of this movement. 
Give us one more effort, and we will 
whip the enemy until desolation shall 
leave him as naked as the vulgar 
ti 

In this address, as it must be con- 
fessed, Banks, as the saying goes, 
put his best foot forward, and made 
out a case quite as strong as the facts 
would warrant; indeed, stronger in 
some respects, as every soldier who 
was there before Port Hudson and 
who had been a careful observer, 
must have felt. 

The fourth of July, 1863, 
cided upon for that final 
Accordingly, on July 3, Generals 
Banks, Weitzel, Grover, Granger, 
Emory, and several of their staff 
officers, and the officers of many of 
the regiments, visited the camp of 


was de- 
assault. 
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the ‘‘Forlorn Hope’’ and received 
messages from the boys for the ‘‘ dear 
ones at home.’’ Good-bys and fare- 
wells were sorrowfully exchanged, 
for no one could reasonably expect 
that any of those volunteers, if the 
attack were made, would escape 
death, wounds, or Confederate pris- 
ons. 

General Banks on that occasion 
addressed the volunteers, saying sug- 
gestively among other things, that 
when their ranks were broken they 
would better go to their several tents, 
write letters to their friends and 
loved ones at home, and then rest 
in preparation for the duties of the 
morrow. 

The assault was to be made at 
daybreak, and they, poor men, were 
promised that they “should eat break- 
fast inside the Rebel works.”’ 

The long roll was sounded at half 
past two in the morning, and each 
member of the ‘‘Storming Column ’”’ 
silently took his place in the line, 
ready to meet the bloody fate that 
surely awaited him if the attack were 
made. 

General Banks and staff soon after 
appeared. He rode down the line 
and back, then to a point near the 
centre, where he halted. Hat in 
hand, he then saluted the men. He 
next deliberately drew from his breast 
pocket a despatch from General Grant 
announcing the fall of Vicksburg, 
and in a most impressive manner 
read it to the troops. 

General Banks then said to the 
volunteers that in view of the fall 
of Vicksburg, the contemplated as- 
sault would be postponed until fur- 
ther orders. Fortunate providence! 


We had been spared another sacrifice. 
The men retired again to their 
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tents. Many of them having passed 
a wakeful night, quickly fell asleep, 
and dreamed, and woke not to the 
horrid din and roar of battle and 
scenes of carnage, but to honorable 
mention, which they certainly de- 
served. 

When at length the “ Forlorn Hope” 
had the merited honor of leading the 
other troops as they entered Port 
Hudson to take possession after its 
surrender, no one was inclined to 
raise an objection. 

The Sixteenth regiment contrib- 
uted to the ‘Forlorn Hope’’ the 
following officers and men: Com- 
pany A, Corporal Daniel C. Dacey; 
Company B, Private 3. 
Wiley; Company C, Lieutenant 
Edward J. O’Donnell, Corporal Clin- 
ton Bohannon, and Private Asa Bur- 
gess, Company F, Lieutenant Edgar 
E. Adams; Company H, Captain 
John L. Rice; Company K, Corporal 
William A. Rand and Private Rufus 
IL. Jones. The name of Corporal 
Rand appears first on that roll. 

While according all praise to those 
brave men of our own regiment, and 
to their comrades from other regi- 
ments, we cast no reflections upon 
those who declined to answer the call 


Edward 
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of General Banks. There was no 
lack of courage, but many of our 
men believed there would be simply 
another waste of life with nothing 
gained by the assault. If ordered to 
make an attack, our troops would 
have obeyed, but they did not care 
to volunteer in what seemed to them 
to be a hopeless and useless under- 
taking. 

As everybody who knew anything 
of the department of the gulf will 
acknowledge, no more courageous 
men ever stood in the ranks of an 
army than those who composed the 


Eighth New Hampshire and the 
Fourth Wisconsin regiments. Yet 


only three men from the former and 
only one from the latter regiment, 
volunteered in that last proposed ven- 
ture against Port Hudson. 

We may add that the months and 
years of delay in giving to those 
brave and patriotic volunteers the 
memorial that was promised at the 
time, is a well-nigh unpardonable 
neglect on the part of the United 
States government. What duty is 
more imperative than for a govern- 
ment to fulfil its pledges to those 
who offered themselves in sacrifice to 
preserve the Union? 


Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections from any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


[To be 


. ’ 
continued. | 


COURAGE. 


By George Ban roft Griffith. 


The bright clouds bring no rain,— 

Ah! When ’t is dark the stars shine out; 
So, dear friend, why complain ? 

Why harbor grief or doubt ? 

Despair not in the darkest hour; 


God to be God must speak with power. 














Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


MY 


By W. T. Harris, U.S. 
Having been asked to write a brief 


of 


s:t down what I consider to be impor- 


statement my educational creed, I 
tant principles, without, however, taking 
the pains to arrange them in any sys- 
tematic order. Many years ago, on be- 
ing asked for a definition of education, 
I described it as the process by which 
the 
species, and explained this brief and 


the individual is elevated into 
technical definition by saying that edu- 
cation gives the individual the wisdom 
derived from the experience of the race. 
It teaches him how his species, that is 
to say, mankind in general, has learned 
what nature is and what are its proc- 
esses and laws, and by what means 
nature may be made useful to man. 
This lesson of experience is the con- 
quest of nature. 

The second and more important les- 
son is, however, derived from the expe- 
rience of human nature—the manners 
and customs of men, the motives which 
govern human action and especially the 
evolution or development of human in- 


stitutions, that is to say, the combina- 


1 Reprinted from The Sch 
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commissioner of Education. 


tions of individuals into social wholes. 
By these combinations the individual 
man is enabled to exist in two forms. 
First, there is his personal might, and 
second, there is the reinforcement which 
comes to him as an individual through 
the social unit, the family, civil society, 
the state, the church. The individuals 
endow the social unit in which they live 
with their own strength, and hence the 
strength of the whole institution is far 
greater than that of any individual. In 
fact, the combined strength is greater 
than the aggregate of the individual 
Ten Rob- 
inson Crusoes acting in conjunction are 


strengths which compose it. 


equal not only to ten individual Cru- 
soes, but to ten times ten. 

It follows from this view of education 
(as a means of fitting man, the individ- 
ual, to avail himself of the knowledge of 
his species or race obtained through two 
kinds of experience) that I must set a 
very high value on the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. I must think that 
the man as an uneducated individual is 
infinitely below man as an educated in- 
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dividual. I must think, too, that a sys- 
tem which proposed to let the individ- 
ual work out his education entirely by 
himself—Kaspar Hauser style—is the 
greatest possible mistake. Rousseau’s 
doctrine of a return to nature must also 
seem to me the greatest heresy in edu- 
cational doctrine. But with this educa- 
tional principle so far as stated above, 
one does not have any protection against 
a wrong tendency in method which may 
be justified on the ground that the con- 
tribution of the social whole is the es- 
sential thing, and the contribution of 
the individual the unessential thing. 
Keeping in view that essential thing, 
educational method is prone to neglect 
too much the individual peculiarities, 
and above all to undervalue the self- 
activity of the pupil in gaining knowl- 
edge. It does not consult the likes and 
dislikes of the pupil, and cares little or 
nothing for his interest in his studies. 
It is content if it secures the substantial 
thing, namely, that the individual should 
learn the wisdom of the race and the 
lesson of subordinating himself to the 
manners and customs of his fellow-men. 
It is content if it makes him obedient. 
He must obey not only the laws of the 
state but the conventional rules of eti- 
quette. Above all, he must obey his 
parents, his teacher, and his elders. 
This requirement of obedience carried 
out to the extent demanded in China, 
and to a less degree in monarchical 
countries of Europe, and in this country 
until very recently, is based on a too 
exclusive contemplation of the social 
ideal as the chief object of education, 
and I hasten to add the statements 
needed to correct its incompleteness. 


DEVELOPMENT ACCORDING TO SELF- 


ACTIVITY. 


II. All education is based on the 
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principle of self-activity. The individ- 
ual to be educated has the potentiality 
of perfection in various degrees, and 
can attain this by his self-activity. A 
material body or a mechanical aggregate 
of any kind can be modeled or formed 
or modified externally into some desira- 
ble shape. But this external molding 
is not education. Education implies, 
as an essential condition, the activity of 
a self. It follows from this that while 
the end of education must be the eleva- 
tion of the individual into the species, 
that this can only happen through the 
self-activity of the individual. 

I saw this principle clearly before I 
saw the entire principle to which it is a 
part, namely the relation of the individ- 
ual to society. I can readily sym- 
pathize with scores of my friends and 
companions in education who see this 
principle of self-activity, but have not 
yet arrived at the insight into that func- 
tion of self-activity of the individual 
which is to so act that it may reinforce 
itself by the self-activity of institutions 
or social wholes. 

Following this necessity of the indi- 
vidual I believe that the greatest care 
should be taken not to arrest the devel- 
opment according to self-activity. Any 
harsh, mechanical training will tend to 
arrest development of the child. There 
is for human beings, as contrasted with 
lower animals, a long period of helpless 
infancy. This long period is required 
for the development of man’s adapta- 
tions to the spiritual environment im- 
plied in the habits, modes of behavior, 
and the arts of the social community 
into which man is born. Professor John 
Fiske has shown the importance of this 
fact to the theory of evolution as ap- 
plied to man. It is the most important 
contribution which that doctrine has 


made to pedagogy. If the child is at 
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any epoch of his long period of help- 


lessness inured to any habit or fixed 
form of activity belonging to a lower 
stage of development, the tendency will 
be to arrest growth at that standpoint 
and to make it difficult or next to im- 
possible to continue the growth of the 
civilized 


child into higher and more 


forms of soul-activity. Any over-culti- 
vation of sense perception in tender 
years, any severe and long-continued 
stress upon the exercises of the mem- 
ory will prevent the rise of the soul into 
spiritual insight. I therefore distrust 
many of the devices invented by teach- 
ers of great will power to secure thor- 
oughness of learning the studies in the 
primary school. 


THREE STAGES OF THINKING, 


III. My doctrine of rational psychol- 
ogy holds that there are three stages of 
the development of the thinking power. 
The first stage is that of sense percep- 
tion, and its form of thinking conceives 
all objects as having independent being 
and as existing apart from all relation 
to other objects. It would set up an 
atomic theory of the universe if it were 
questioned closely. 

The second stage of knowing is that 
which sees everything as depending 


upon the environment. Everything is 
relative and cannot exist apart from its 
relations to other things. The theory 
of the universe from this stage of think- 
ing is pantheistic. “There is one abso- 
lute unity of all things. It alone is in- 
dependent and all the others are de- 
pendent. They are phenomenal and it 


is the absolute. Pantheism conceives 
the universe as one vast sea of being in 
which the particular waves lose their 
individuality after a brief manifestation. 

The third stage of thinking arrives at 


the insight that true being is self-active 
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or self-determined. It is, therefore, self- 
conscious being and is above intellect 
and will. Inasmuch as intellect is in its 
essential nature altruistic, or that which 
makes itself its own object and gives 
objective being to others, it follows that 
its view of the world sees the necessity 
of presupposing a divine reason as the 
absolute which creates in order that it 
may share its being with others in its 
own image. 

According to my thinking, the most 
important end of education is to take 
the pupil safely through the world- 
theories of the first and second stages, 
namely, sense perception and the rela- 
tivity doctrine of pantheism up to the 
insight into the personal nature of the 
All and 


school education and all 


absolute. parts pieces of 
other educa- 
tion should have in view this develop- 


ment of the intellect. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 


MORAL WILL. 


IV. Corresponding to this elevation 
of the intellect up to the point where it 
sees true being to be self-active is the 
doctrine of the moral will which should 
be reached by the method of discipline 
adopted by the school. Intellectual in- 
sight is the highest result of the theoret- 
ical training, and a moral is the 
highest result of the practical side of 
school The 


work treats with the requisite degree of 


will 


education. kindergarten 
tenderness the early manifestations of 
will power in the child. It gradually 
develops in his mind the necessity of 
self-restraint for the sake of codperation 
He must in- 
hibit or hold back his tendency to act 


with his fellow-pupils. 


without respect to the requirements of 
the work of the kindergarten. There 
develops in the child the power of self- 
control for rational ends. 
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The discipline of the elementary 
school builds up in a very powerful 
manner the sense of individual respon- 
sibility. Each child feels that he is re- 
sponsible not only for what he does in- 
tentionally, but what he neglects to do 
in the way of performing school duties. 
This is 


the most powerful influence 


which a well-disciplined school exer- 
cises towards the production of charac- 
The child subdues his likes and 
habits of 


punctuality, silence, and industry. 


ter. 
dislikes, adopts regularity, 
His 
industry takes the form of two kinds of 
attention, first, the critical attention to 
the work of the class and the criticisms 
of the teacher, and second, to the mas- 
tery of his own set task by his unaided 
labor. 

Every self-active being is a will in so 
far as it lifts itself out of the chain of 
finds 
nature, and acts in such a way as to 


causation, in which it itself in 
modify this chain of action in accor- 
dance with its inclinations or ideas. It 
can originate modifications in the chain 
of causality and thus become responsi- 
ble for the series of effects which flow 
from his action. It becomes a moral 
will when it is conscious of this power 
of origination; it knows itself responsi- 


ble. 


mere likes and dislikes, interests and 


Immersed in mere feeling, in 
antipathies, it is not a moral will, al- 
though it originates new causal series in 
the world. But it becomes conscious of 
its responsibilities when it observes in 
itself the power to inhibit or hold back 
the chain of causality in which it finds 
itself, and resist its inclinations and the 
its habits. It can absolutely 
refuse to act, and this demonstrates its 
absolute freedom. Freedom does not 
mean the power to do everything, for 
that is omnipotence. It means the 


power to refuse to transmit external im- 


force of 
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pulses and forces by lending them its 
efforts. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL TO SO- 


CIETY, 


V. School education and all educa- 
tion is a delicate matter of adjustment, 
inasmuch as it deals with two factors, 
The 


latter tends to determine the whole in- 


spontaneity and _ prescription. 
dividual by the requirements of the 


social whole. The former tends to 
make the child a bundle of caprice and 
arbitrariness by giving full course to his 
The 


crete rule of pedagogy is to keep in 


spontaneity or self-activity. con- 
view both sides, and to encourage the 
child to self-activity only “in so far” as 
the same is rational, that is to say, in so 
far as his self-activity enables him to re- 
inforce himself with the self-activity of 
the social whole, 6s, to put it in another 
way, it enforces prescription upon the 
child only in so far as the same is 
healthful for the development of his 
self-activity. Every pedagogical method 
must, therefore, be looked at from two 
points of view, first, its capacity to 
secure the development of rationality or 
of the true adjustment of the individual 
to the social whole, and secondly, its 
capacity to strengthen the individuality 
of the pupil and avoid the danger of 
obliterating the personality of the child 
by securing blind obedience in place of 
intelligent cooperation, and by mechan- 
ical memorizing in place of rational in- 
sight. 

I believe that the school does pro- 
gress and will progress in this matter of 
adjusting these two sides. But I find 
and expect to find constantly on the 
road to progress new theories offered, 
which are more or less neglectful of the 
delicate adjustment between these two 
factors of education. 

















EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 
VI. 


and as it has been, is and has been a 


FOWARDS FREEDOM. 


I believe that the school as it is 


great instrumentality to lift all classes 
of people into a participation in civi- 
lized life. I believe that the world pro- 


gresses and has progressed towards 


freedom. In this respect I think that 
every form of civilization that has pre- 
vailed in the world has some important 
light to throw upon the questions of 
pedagogy. On the whole, our new and 
newest education is better able to help 
children whose souls are imprisoned in 
their bodies and who are dull and stu- 
pid. The education of to-day knows 
better than the education of yesterday 
how to arouse such children by the ap- 
plication of devices that stimulate their 
and 


interests knows, 


too, better how to hold back the child 


self-activity. It 


who is filled with selfishness and teach 
him to subordinate his self-seeking to 
the interest of the social whole. More 
the child of 


Africa, the American child is precocious 


than Europe, Asia, or 


in will power. In improperly conducted 
kindergartens one sees very often two 
or three bright children monopolize the 
attention not only of all the other small 
children but also of the teacher. Such 
child gardens remind us of kitchen gar- 


dens choked with weeds. 


THE FIELD OF CHILD-STUDY. 


VII. Finally, a word in my creed re- 
garding child-study. I have hoped and 
still hope from the child-study move- 
ment a thorough investigation of the 
question of arrested development. In 
view of what I have said above regard- 
ing the long period of helpless infancy 
and of the importance of keeping the 
child open to edueative influences as 
long as possible, it becomes necessary 
to ascertain the effect of every sort of 
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training or method of instruction upon 
the further growth of the child. For 
instance, do methods of teaching arith- 
metic by the use of blocks, objects, and 
other illustrative material, advance the 
child or retard him in his ability to mas- 
ter the higher branches of mathematics ? 
What effect upon the pupil’s ability to 
understand motives and actions in his- 
tory does great thoroughness in arith- 
metical instruction have; for instance, 
does it make any difference whether 
there is only one lesson in arithmetic a 
day or one each in written arithmetic 
and in mental arithmetic? Does a care- 
ful training in discriminating fine shades 
of color and in naming them, continued 
for twenty weeks to half a year in the 
primary school, permanently set the 
mind of the pupil towards the mis- 
chievous habit of observing tints of 
color to such an extent as to make the 
mind oblivious of differences in form or 
shape and especially inattentive to rela- 
tions which arise from the interaction of 
one object upon another? Questions of 
this kind are endless in number, and 
they relate directly to the formation of 
the course of study and the school pro- 
gramme. They cannot be settled by 
rational or a priori psychology, but only 
by careful experimental study. In the 
settlement of these questions one would 
expect great assistance from the labora- 
tories of physiological psychology. 
Notwithstanding my firm faith in the 
efficiency of the school to help the child 
enter upon the fruits of civilization, I 
am possessed with the belief that to the 
school is due very much arrested devel- 
opment. Not much success in 
this line can be expected, however, from 
those enthusiasts in child-study who do 
not as yet know the alphabet of rational 


psychology. Those who cannot dis- 


very 


eriminate the three kinds of thinking 
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are not likely to recognize them in their has become cunning and self-helpful, 
study of children. Those who have no but at the expense of growth in intellect 
idea of arrested development will not and morals. Child-study should take 
be likely to undertake the careful and _ up his case and make a thorough inven- 
delicate observations which explain why tory of his capacities and limitations, 
certain children stop growing at various and learn the processes by which these 
points in different studies and require have developed. Child-study in this 
patient and persevering effort on the way will furnish us more valuable in- 
part of the teacher to help them over formation for the conduct of our schools 
their mental difficulties. The neglected than any other fields of investigation 
child who lives the life of a street Arab have yet done. 





DR. GEORGE F. FRENCH. 


Dr. George F. French, who died July 15 in Minneapolis, was born in Dover, 
October 30, 1837. Upon graduation from Harvard Medical school, he entered 
the United States army, it being then in the early part of the Civil War. He went 
to Alexandria, Va., where he was made assistant surgeon and placed on the per- 
sonal staff of Gen. U. S. Grant at Vicksburg. Later he was attached to General 
Sherman’s command, and placed in charge of organizing field hospitals. When 
Sherman took his memorable “ March to the Sea,’ Dr. French was with him as 
surgeon-in-chief to the First Division, Fifteenth Army Corps. He resigned from 
the army in June, 1865, and was breveted lieutenant-colonel one month later, and 
entered upon the practice of his profession at Portland, Me. In 1875, he was 
appointed instructor of physiology and lecturer in dermatology in the Portland 
Medical school. He was one of the original staff of the Maine General Hospital. 
He removed to Minneapolis in 1879. In 1886 he became professor of gyna- 
cology in the Minneapolis Hospital College. He was appointed president of the 
State Examination Board in 1887, and in 1890 he was president of the Minnesota 
Academy of Medicine. 


BENJAMIN F. QUINBY. 


Benjamin F. Quinby died suddenly at Goshen, Ind., July 17. He was born in 
Concord, and was educated in the old celebrated academy at that place. He 
was 62 years old. Mr. Quinby went to Chicago in 1853, and for several years 
was engaged in the real estate business. For the past twenty years he had been 
connected with Fuller, Fuller & Co. Before going to Chicago, Mr. Quinby en- 
gaged in the wholesale grocery business, and then went to Philadelphia, where he 
remained some years. He was very active in scientific matters, and was one of 
the oldest and most active members, and at one time president, of the Illinois 
State Microscopical society of Chicago. He was also a member of the Academy 
of Science of Philadelphia, and also of the Royal Microscopical society of London. 
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